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FEDERATIONIST 


BY THE EDITOR 


EPRESENTATIVES of the organized labor movement of 
R America gather in San Francisco on October 1 to consider the 
year’s developments and to plan for the future. We meet ina 
crisis in our nation’s history. We are entering the fifth year of depres- 
sion conscious that the preceding four years have wrought a great 
change in men’s thinking. There is disillusionment and 
The Crux desperation in some groups; settled purpose on the part 
of Control _ of the old guard to hold their special privileges; but 
still the will to find ways out of our problems on the 

part of the majority. 

Only five years ago we believed we had found permanent pros- 
perity with capacity to produce plenty for ail and with only the problem 
of bringing up the backward areas. 

The past century had given us the greatest triumps of a civiliza- 
tion based on individual initiative. But there were hidden weaknesses. 
In the beginning when we were wresting a continent from the wastes 
and dangers of virgin forests and wild developments, the individual 
saw and owned the products of his toil. The achievements of captains 
of industry, technicians and producing workers brought a change. 
The hugeness of undertakings went beyond the capacities of individ- 
uals to finance, manage, or follow a unit of production through all its 
processes. With the development of collective ownership, went im- 
personal management and a break in personal relationships between 
employer and employed. With absence of personal relations came 
loss of sense of responsibility. 
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Revolutionary changes on the material side of production had 
not been accompanied by corresponding changes in control over the 
returns from joint work. Production was organized on a basis of 
groups to carry out associated work plans; distributors of income for- 
got that workers were the producers and treated them as commodities 
bought in the market, so our great technical achievements brought 
huge fortunes for the few at the top and only such gains for the many 
as circumstances forced to flow down. 

So we went on until 1929, thinking we had found the road to the 
Golden Age. The crash and our efforts to regain lost ground bring 
us sharply against our blunders and mistaken practices. We now know 
that mass production and surplus products rest upon a balanced econ- 
omy—balance between production of wealth and distribution of in- 
come. Such balance could follow only from jobs for all with incomes 
commensurate with output. 

During the past year we have tried to plan recovery by putting 
upon industries the responsibility for self-government along lines pro- 
moting general welfare. Many large corporate industries have been 
reluctant to cooperate. They have seized upon the idea of self-gov- 
ernment as a grant of more power to advance the interests of investors 
of capital and an opportunity to limit still further the rights and returns 
of investors of labor power. There is now an organized group which 
proposes to discard that part of the recovery program which makes 
for balance and to revoke Labor’s rights so that capital should be all 
powerful. 

For a time at least efforts at recovery are losing ground. Wage- 
earners who are denied their rights and who are losing their jobs and 
incomes are giving warnings of danger by the only method left them— 
the strike. Recovery and the possibilities of plenty for all will not be 
possible unless industries accept workers as partners in production and 
the rights inherent in this relationship are incorporated in our eco- 
nomic, social and legal structures and practices. 

The key to a recovery program that would at the same time make 
for control of the business cycle, is the inalienable right of wage- 
earners to membership in trade unions for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. Collective bargaining gives workers status in industry, 
defines the rights and fixes the terms or conditions of work, so that the 
work-relationship becomes a contractual one. As the union bargain- 
ing for the wage-earners becomes strong and responsible, it is increas- 
ingly able to make consumers’ buying balance with production. Em- 
ployers will not voluntarily allocate enough from profits and dividends 
to increase wages sufficiently to keep industry, mines and agricultural 
productivity at capacity. 

Two important milestones toward such a recovery program are 
the Houde decision of the National Labor Relations Board and the 
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ruling of the Steel Board in the West Virginia steel case. In the Houde 
decision the National Labor Board declared for the principle of major- 
ity rule so that agreements secured by the union of wage-earners to 
which the majority in the plant belong, shall be binding upon all. The 
decision establishes the responsibility of the union and points out that 
the right to bargain implies the right to bargain collectively, sc that an 
agreement is the outcome. 

The ruling of the Steel Board denied employers any equity or 
right in the organization of wage-earners. In other words the union 
is solely the business of workers in which employers may not interfere 
by suggestions or contributions of any kind. This is the principle 
clearly defined in the recent railway legislation, specifically prohibiting 
employers from interfering in the rules, constitution or finances of 
wage-earners. 

This is the principle which the National Recovery Administration 
must recognize in spirit and practice, as it turns to this fundamental 
task—provision of jobs for all and increasing the consuming power of 
the nation. This is our primary job which must not be obscured by 
relief plans even though relief may be of most immediate importance. 


Winter Comes The problem of unemployment grips us as winter 
comes nearer. The number without jobs has been 
rising in the last weeks as business declined. There seems no hope 


of a business improvement in the immediate future. These families 
and individuals without income must live. No nation can permit star- 
vation within its circle of responsibility. Our urgent problem is ma- 
chinery and resources for relief so that there may be intelligent, respon- 
sible service for those in need. An Administration spokesman predicts 
5,000,000 families will need relief during the coming winter—a load 
far in excess of any we have carried. 

This is a time when we should consider carefully the basis of 
relief problems and administrative machinery. We are members of 
communities and the Nation, dependent upon each other for intellec- 
tual and social development as well as for the material progress of 
the generations that have preceded us. 

Our individual contributions to society are much smaller than 
benefits we utilize. No one is really self-sustaining within our com- 
plicated organization of society. We have developed a money medium 
that enables us to exchange the results of work and to feel self-depend-' 
ent when we can pay for the things we need. But underneath is basic 
interdependences which entail mutual obligations for individual and 
joint welfare. The community and in the last analysis the Nation has 
a social obligation for those whose earning capacity is either not yet 
developed or is impaired temporarily or permanently. Society has a 
right to allocate adequate sums from the National income to provide 
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for those who cannot contribute to our income. What is involved is 
obligation and in no sense a philanthropy, a charity, or a provision for 
paupers. These funds from which provisions or compensation is pro- 
vided for those without incomes should be administered by public 
servants in the highest sense of that term—persons entrusted to per- 
form an obligation for the whole group. The person who is aided 
is but receiving his right—what society owes him. Administration 
guided by this spirit of understanding will not do violence to the self- 
respect of persons served. 

We find a number of methods have been developed for providing 
incomes for those who for some reason are not able to work. What 
we need to do is to find the best experience in dealing with any type of 
case and put such practices into general application. 

The largest proportion of dependence is to be found among the 
young and the old. We know that old age and mothers’ pensions 
would meet the needs of the old and the young both during normal 
and emergency periods provided the plans are adequate and compre- 
hensive. We also know sound methods of providing compensation 
for loss of earning capacity due to accident and sickness. Other 
countries have provided compensation and relief for loss of income 
from unemployment. 

We in the United States, with the world’s most gigantic problems 
of relief, should accept our need to develop constructive policies for 
meeting our obligations. After four years that have shown our impo- 
tence in the face of uncontrolled economic forces, we should face this 
problem of relief free equally from a feeling of superiority on the 
part of those who have and from supplication on the part of those 
who have not. The Nation’s income must be so distributed as will 
best sustain our people during this emergency. 


Organized labor has a responsibility to our membership and to 
our fellow workers as well as to the nation in this emergency. These 
duties rest upon us: 


(1) To help all workers to organize in unions, 

(2) To put at their service the experience of other unions 
in efficient operations of unions in negotiating collective 
agreements. 

(3) To serve as an agency of balance in cooperation with 
the Government and Industry to provide buyers for the 
output of industry, agriculture and the service agencies. 


We must through our labor movement become the balance wheel 
in the distribution of the returns from the sale of things we produce. 
It rests mainly upon Labor to maintain such high wages that high 
prices and general prosperity will result. 

Let us make ready to fulfill our mission. 
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RAILWAY LABOR ACT 


GEORGE M. 


HARRISON 


Grand President Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


FTER all the furor that was 
A raised in the last Congress by 
open-shop employers against 
the Wagner Industrial Disputes’ Act 
and the prediction of dire calamities 
that would follow its adoption, prob- 
ably few of its opponents realize that 
all the American Federation of Labor 
asked for in the Wagner Bill—and 
more—was vouchsafed railway em- 
ployees in the amendments to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote in the closing hours 
of the Seventy-third Congress. 

The amended Railway Labor Act 
is significant, therefore, not only in the 
rights it accords railway employees, 
but also as a precedent in the exten- 
sion of these same rights and privi- 
leges to employees of other industries. 
I don’t see how the next Congress can 
refuse the demand of the American 
Federation of Labor for more specific 
legislation to implement the labor sec- 
tions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

The four primary purposes of the 
amendments to the Railway Labor 
Act are: (1) The untrammeled right 
of employees to organize for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining, without 
any sort of interference on the part of 
employers; (2) the outlawing of com- 
pany unions; (3) the establishment of 
more effective machinery for the set- 
tlement of disputes arising out of the 
application and interpretation of rules 
governing wages, hours and working 
conditions. 

Before discussing in detail these 
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main objectives and how the law is de- 
signed to make them operative, it 
might be interesting to sketch for the 
readers of THE FEDERATIONIST a 
brief outline of the developments in 
railway labor relations and labor leg- 
islation that resulted in the amend- 
ments proposed by the railway unions 
and which were adopted by Congress. 

The original Railway Labor Act 
provided that “it shall be the duty 
of all carriers, their officers, agents 
and employees to exert every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments concerning the rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions, etc.” 
It provided further that “representa- 
tives, for the purposes of this Act, 
shall be designated by the respective 
parties in such manner as may be pro- 
vided in the corporate organization 
or unincorporated association, or by 
other means of collective action with- 
out interference, influence or coercion 
exercised by either parties over the 
self-organization or designation of 
representatives by the other.” 

But like the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the original Railway La- 
bor Act provided no penalties against 
carriers who interfered with the self- 
organization of the employees, or who 
refused to abide by the law’s mandate 
to make and maintain agreements 
with employees. The _ inhibition 
against interference with the employ- 
ees’ right to select representatives of 
their own choosing was also flagrantly 
violated by a considerable number of 
carriers who had coerced employees, 
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especially shop-men and clerks, into 
accepting company unions. 

In 1927 the Texas and New Or- 
leans Railroad denied the request of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
for increases in the wages of its cleri- 
cal employees on the ground that the 
Brotherhood, which at that time had 
an agreement with the company, did 
not represent a majority of its em- 
ployees. Notice was served on the 
Brotherhood of the cancellation of 
its working agreement and thereupon 
the railroad negotiated an agreement 
with a dummy company union by 
which, it later developed, the em- 
ployees were robbed of approximately 
$350,000.00 per year in wages. The 
Brotherhood secured an injunction in 
the Federal District Court against the 
railroad for cancelling its contract and 
the case, it will be remembered, went 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court sustained the 
decision of the District Court in every 
particular and it was largely upon this 
decision that the later amendments to 
the Railway Labor Act, defining the 
rights of employees, were based. The 
Supreme Court held, among other 
things, that Congress unquestionably 
had the right to require the railroads 
to make and maintain agreements 
with their employees—a right which 
was enforceable by the injunction in 
the absence of any penalties in the 
law itself; and further, that Congress 
was within its rights to forbid employ- 
ers interfering in any way in the selec- 
tion of representatives by the em- 
ployees. Out of that decision and 
eight years’ experience in handling 
labor relations under the original Rail- 
way Labor Act, the present amend- 
ments to the Act began to evolve. 
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The first opportunity to more 
clearly define the rights of employees 
came in the closing days of the Seven- 
ty-first Congress. With only a few 
days of that session remaining, the 
bankers and the railroads were de- 
manding that amendments be made 
to the Bankruptcy Act which would 
facilitate the financial re-organiza- 
tion of distressed railroads without 
going through the long process of re- 
ceivership that was required by the 
law.. On behalf of the Standard Rail- 
way Labor Organizations, Senator 
Norris proposed what have come to 
be known to railway employees as the 
famous paragraphs—O, P and Q— 
of the Bankruptcy Act. Stated 
briefly, the Norris amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act provided that no 
judge, trustee or receiver shall “deny 
or in any way question the right of 
employees on the property under his 
jurisdiction to join a labor organi- 
zation of their choice, and it shall be 
unlawful for any judge, trustee or re- 
ceiver to interfere in any way with 
the organization of employees, or to 
use the funds of the railroad under his 
jurisdiction in maintaining so-called 
company unions, or to influence or co- 
erce employees in an effort to induce 
them to join or remain members of 
such company unions.” 

These same provisions were later 
written into the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act, and they are 
now, together with some other im- 
portant amendments, made a part of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

We quote the following paragraphs 
from the amended Railway Labor Act 
which define the right of employees 
to organize for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining and which outlaw both 
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the company union and the yellow dog 
contract : 


“Tt shall be the duty of all carriers, 
their officers, agents, and employees to 
exert every reasonable effort to make 
and maintain agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, and working con- 
ditions, and to settle all disputes, 
whether arising-out of the application 
of such agreements or otherwise, in 
order to avoid any interruption to 
commerce or to the operation of any 
carrier growing out of any dispute be- 
tween the carrier and the employees 
thereof. 

“All disputes between a carrier or 
carriers and its or their employees 
shall be considered, and, if possible, 
decided, with all expedition, in confer- 
ence between representatives desig- 
nated and authorized to confer, re- 
spectively, by the carrier or carriers 
and by the employees thereof inter- 
ested in the dispute. 

“Representatives, for the purposes 
of this act, shall be designated by the 
respective parties without interfer- 
ence, influence, or coercion by either 
party over the designation of repre- 
sentatives by the other; and neither 
party shall in any way interfere with, 
inluence, or coerce the other in its 
choice of representatives. Represent- 
atives of employees for the purposes 
of this act need not be persons in the 
employ of the carrier, and no carrier 
shall, by interference, influence, or co- 
ercion seek in any manner to prevent 
the designation by its employees as 
their representatives of those who or 
which are not employees of the car- 
tier. 

“Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. The majority of any craft 
or class of employees shall have the 
right to determine who shall be the 
representative of the craft or class 
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for the purposes of this act. No car- 
rier, its oficers or agents, shall deny 
or in any way question the right of its 
employees to join, organize, or assist 
in organizing the labor organization 
of their choice, and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any carrier to interfere in any 
way with the organization of its em- 
ployees, or to use the funds of the car- 
rier in maintaining or assisting or con- 
tributing to any’ bot organization, 
labor representative, or other agency 
of collective bargaining, or in per- 
forming any work therefor, or to in- 
fluence or coerce employees in an effort 
to induce them to join or remain or 
not to join or remain members of any 
labor organization or to deduct from 
the wages of employees any dues, fees, 
assessments, or other contributions 
payable to labor organizations, or to 
collect or to assist in the collection of 
any such dues, fees, assessments, or 
other contributions: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prohibit a carrier from permitting 
an employee, individually, or local rep- 
resentative of employees from confer- 
ring with management during work- 
ing hours without loss of time, or to 
prohibit a carrier from furnishing 
free transportation to its employees 
while engaged in the business of a la- 
bor organization. 

“No carrier, its officers, or agents 
shall require any person seeking em- 
ployment to sign any contract or 
agreement promising to join or not to 
join a labor organization; and if any 
such contract has been enforced prior 
to the effective date of this act, then 
such carrier shall notify the employees 
by an appropriate order that such 
contract has been discarded and is no 
longer binding on them in any way.” 


But the law does not stop with the 
mere definition of the rights of the 
employees. It provides further “the 
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willful failure or refusal of any car- 
rier, its officers or agents, to comply 
with the terms of (the paragraphs 
quoted above) shall be a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof 
the carrier, officer, or agent offending 
shall be subject to a fine of not less 
than $1000, nor more than $20,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than 
six months, or both fine and imprison- 
ment, for each offense, and each day 
during which such carrier, officer or 
agent shall willfully fail or refuse to 
comply with the terms of the said 
paragraphs of this section shall con- 
stitute a separate offense. It shall be 
the duty of any district attorney of the 
United States to whom any duly desig- 
nated representative of a carrier's em- 
ployees may apply to institute in the 
proper court and to prosecute under 
the direction of the Attorney General 
of the United States, all necessary 
proceedings for the enforcement of 
the provisions of this section, and for 
the punishment of all violations 
thereof and the cost and expenses of 
such prosecution shall be paid out of 
the appropriation for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed to require an individual 
employee to render labor or service 
without his consent, nor shall anything 
in this act be construed to make the 
quitting of his labor by an individ- 
ual employee an illegal act; nor shall 
any court issue any process to compel 
the performance by an individual em- 
ployee of such labor or service, with- 
out his consent.” 

The amended Railway Labor Act, 
it will be seen, removes the last rem- 
nant of employer influence over the 
right of employees to self-determina- 
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tion in use of the economic power to 
better their conditions. I think it is 
generally conceded that the Railway 
Labor Act in its amended form gives 
to railway employees all the protec. 
tion in the exercise of their rights to 
organize that the law can possibly ac- 
cord them. 

That the new Board of Mediation 
set up under the amended Act intends 
to do its part in enforcing the law is 
evidenced by its first order, which di- 
rects the railroad companies to post 
in a conspicuous place on all bulletin 
boards the provisions of the Act 
which I have quoted above. 

The beneficial effects of the provi- 
sions against company unions have al- 
ready been felt by our own organiza- 
tion and by the shop crafts in particu- 
lar. Since the prohibitions against 
company unions were written into the 
Emergency Railway Transportation 
Act, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks has displaced company unions 
on the five railroads that comprise 
the Union Pacific system, the Central 
Railway Company of New Jersey, 
and several other smaller railroads. 
The shop crafts have secured con- 
tracts on a large number of western 
railroads. It seems reasonable to 
hope that under the amended law com- 
pany unionism on the railroads will 
in time be completely destroyed. 

In addition to the collective bar- 
gaining sections of the amended Act, 
provision is also made for a com- 
pletely new method of settling dis- 
putes that arise out of the application 
and interpretation of rules governing 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

The original Act provided for the 
establishment of Boards of Adjust- 
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ment composed of an equal number 
of representatives of employees and 
carriers to handle grievances that 
were not disposed of in the usual 
course of procedure. Because of the 
partisan character of these boards it 
had become almost impossible during 
the last two or three years to secure 
settlement of important grievances, 
especially those requiring the outlay 
of any considerable amount of money. 
Although the law provided for the 
mediation and arbitration of unsettled 
disputes, many of the railroad com- 
panies, in order to defeat just claims 
of employees, refused to arbitrate dis- 
putes. This situation resulted in 
widespread dissatisfaction among 
employees and in several instances 
strikes to enforce the settlement of 
grievances were narrowly averted. 
The amended Act provides for the 
creation of a National Board of Ad- 
justment divided into four sections; 
each section to handle the grievances 
of the four general classes of railway 
employees. The National Adjustment 
Board is composed of an equal number 
of representatives of the carriers and 
the employees, but to avoid deadlocks 
provision is made that in case the par- 
tisan members cannot agree upon a 
decision, a neutral umpire shall be 
called in to make the decision. 
Unlike the original Act the deci- 
sions of the National Adjustment 
Board are enforceable upon both par- 
ties toa dispute. This provision was 
put into the law because it had become 
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a practice among a number of rail- 
roads to ignore decisions of adjust- 
ment boards when they saw fit to do 
so. 
The power to enforce decisions of 
the National Board of Adjustment 
thas been criticized by some on the 
ground that it constitutes compulsory 
arbitration. This is denied by the 
railway labor organizations, who 
point out that the National Board of 
Adjustment has jurisdiction only over 
grievances that arise out of the appli- 
cation and interpretation of rules. 
The settlement of such grievances 
and the enforcement of decisions of 
the adjustment board is merely apply- 
ing the judicial process to the adjudi- 
cation of grievances. The fundamen- 
tal proposition of changes in wages, 
hours and working conditions is still 
a matter of direct negotiation between 
the carriers and the unions represent- 
ing the employees. The mediation 
and arbitration provisions of the orig- 
inal Railroad Labor Act remain in- 
tact, and arbitration in these matters 
is purely voluntary. 

It is confidently believed that the 
amendments to the Railway Labor 
Act will bring about a marked im- 
provement in railroad labor relations. 
If this proves to be the case, the ex- 
perience on the railroads should fur- 
nish an excellent example to Congress 
to provide like machinery for the en- 
forcement of the labor provisions of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 





A MESSAGE TO TRADE UNIONISTS 


This letter and the memorandum entitled “A New Thought—A New Deal—Organization,” was 
found among Mr. Perkins’ papers after his death—Wt.iam Green, Editor. 


EAR Mr. President: 
At this time it is uncertain whether I shall have the satisfaction of 
attending the conference you have called as of January 24th. I have 
attended nearly every conference of a like nature in the past forty years. The 
desire to be up in the front trenches in Labor’s battle for industrial freedom, 
justice and liberty, despite my years, is just as urgent as ever. 

The present is an important era in our Trade Union methods and ac- 
tivities. In age and continuous activity in our movement I can be classed as an 
“Old Timer.” I am now, and always have been, and will always remain, a firm 
believer in the fundamental principles of trade unions. But I can change my 
mind as to methods of activity of our unions after due thought, exchange of 
opinions, and full consideration, if and when they are found economically 
sound and workable. The urge to be helpful, if that is possible, in the coming 
conference prompted the writing of the enclosed few thoughts. The expres- 
sion that the Workers’ Labor Skill is his own Private Property and entitled to 
the same protection accorded other property is, so far as I have heard or 
read, a new thought. I do not expect this idea is to be put into law this year 
or next. But I hold it is economically sound and it will some day find its way 
into the book of laws. 

In my address to our convention in Detroit, 1896, I said the prosperity 
of any country or community depended upon earning, spending and consuming 
power of the masses. Nobody paid much attention to that statement made 
thirty-five years ago, but it is current common language today. I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied with any disposition or action you hold is proper and consist- 
ent with usual practices, with the “new thought.” I do not expect or ask you 
to establish a precedent by accepting for action written declarations unless 
personally presented by the author and as a delegate I accept and welcome the 
new deal, but I say in closing that nothing should be accepted as a substitute 
for our trade union movement. When the principles of the new deal are 
established we will still need the trade unions to protect, guard and hold 
labor’s rights and interests. 

In a democracy in which the right to ownership or private property is 
acknowledged and protected the wage earner will always need the protection 
afforded by trade unions. 


Oak Park, Illinois, GeEorGE W. PERKINS. 
January 9, 1934. 





A New Thought—A New Deal—Organization 


Organized labor cannot escape and should not neglect its obligations ex- 
pressed in the trinity that heads this article. 

The mind and thought of some of the masses, guided by the few bene- 
ficiaries of low wages and long hours, have for centuries been wedded to old 
traditions. A considerable number, slow and held in check by a cultivated 
fear, nourished by employers, are loath to change to new ideals. In age and 
continuous activity of more than fifty years in the trade union movement, I am 
eligible to be classed as an Old Timer. I am now, and have always been, com- 
mitted to and a firm believer in the soundness of the fundamental PRIN- 
CIPLES of trade unions. But I can change my mind as to METHODS of 
the activities of certain ones if after due thought, exchange of opinions, and 
full consideration they are found economically sound and workable. 

In the adopted amendment to the Clayton Anti-Trust Act it was spe- 
cifically declared that Labor is not a commodity or an article of Commerce. 

I believe in the private ownership of property. The new suggestion is that 
labor-capital of a wage earner is his property. Organized labor should adopt 
a firm declaration that the LABOR and SKILL of a WAGE EARNER is his 
own property and is, therefore, entitled to recognition by organized legisla- 
tive governments and to the protection of judicial courts of record. 

The Declaration of Independence, the Federal and State governments all 
declare for and protect the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

When new machinery and new methods of production and distribution 
dislodge millions from their employment and destroy the only means that they 
have of maintaining life and happiness, it creates an emergency and it should 
be the duty of properly constituted executive and legislative authority and 
our courts to protect the constitutional rights of the unemployed wage earn- 
ers. Todo so is not unconstitutional. To tax the products of machinery and 
the incomes of those who reap fabulous fortunes from the machine and 
methods now in use is not confiscation. 

I should like to see organized labor declare that Federal and State 
governments should protect the rights of wage earners to organize in trade 
unions. Fair wages and less hours of work are gained and sustained by trade 
unions. Fair wages will increase the consuming power of the masses which, to- 
gether with less hours will create more jobs and will prevent periodic cycles of 
unemployment and widespread depressions. Action as indicated will stay the 
trend towards communism, socialism, or a dictator; protect and preserve our 
democracy, our free institutions, and the property rights of all, including the 
wage earner’s protection of his property right in his “labor capital” and his 
means of existence. 

This plan is not unconstitutional; neither is it confiscation. It is a peace- 
ful revolution against involuntary unemployment with starvation or charity 
and the substitution thereafter of an era of stabilized prosperity, liberty, and 
equal justice for all. 
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LABOR’S STAKE IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


HELEN L. ALFRED 


Secretary, National Public Housing Conference 


HE national plans for the clear- 
ance of slums and the production 
of low-rent dwellings by public 
authorities has a deeper significance 
for organized labor than for any other 
single group in a community. The 
present program of the Public Works 
Administration, allowing for the ex- 
penditure of but $127,000,000, has 
been called ‘‘experimental” by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, the inference being 
that, should it prove even reasonably 
successful in solving the housing pro- 
gram, it will be vastly amplified. Even 
the present plan, limited as it may ap- 
pear, should prove the value of such 
public construction of housing to or- 
ganized labor groups. The benefits 
of such a program of planned and 
governmentally aided housing to labor 
are obvious: employment in the con- 
struction industry, now at its extreme 
low point, will be vastly stimulated, 
while the housing provided will raise 
living conditions for thousands now 
dwelling in sub-standard tenements. 
The present Federal board created 
to deal with housing, the Emergency 
Housing Corporation, which is under 
the management of Col. Horatio B. 
Hackett, was incorporated last No- 
vember. It was empowered to loan 
and grant money to cities for the con- 
struction of low-cost housing and the 
clearance of areas in which slum con- 
ditions prevailed. Such grants and 
loans, by the provisions governing the 
formation of this body, were to cover 
100 per cent of the cost of construc- 
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tion; in most cases, 70 per cent of 
this grant is repayable over a term of 
35 years; 30 per cent is an outright 
subsidy. 

Creation of the Corporation found 
the cities of the United States with- 
out departments to administer such 
funds as were granted; furthermore, 
most of the states had no statutes per- 
mitting the development of housing 
programs by public bodies. The link 
between the Federal plan and its local 
application was missing. 

Wisconsin, by means of an old law 
providing its cities with the power to 
avail themselves of Federal credit 
when extended, was able to create such 
bodies. It remained for the State of 
New York, however, to prepare the 
first law enabling the creation of hous- 
ing authorities by its cities for the spe- 
cific purpose of slum clearance and 
rehousing. ~The Mandelbaum Act as 
passed by the New York State Legis- 
lature in January of this year, the 
original text of which was prepared 
by the National Public Housing Con- 
ference, provided a model for other 
states on which to pattern laws gov- 
erning the creation of public housing 
authorities. In rapid succession nine 
other states followed the lead New 
York had given. California, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia now have granted their 
cities the power to create such boards. 

There still remain 37 states with- 
out such legislation, although the find- 
ings of the Real Property Inventory 
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have demonstrated that the necessity 
for rehousing is a matter for national 
concern rather than merely for con- 
finement to widely separated, highly 
urbanized areas. A cursory study of 
the Real Property Inventory unit of 
the Department of Commerce, devel- 
oped as a Civil Works project, re- 
veals the fact that the majority of our 
population are paying $30 per month 
or less for rent, the greater percent- 
age paying less. 

Although no correlation between 
low rents and sanitary facilities is 
made by the Real Property Inventory, 
it is only fair to assume that these 
facilities are lacking, or merely rudi- 
mentary, in the lower rent brackets. 
It may be further deduced from the 
inventory that this rent amount does 
not include the cost to the tenant of 
heat and hot water. 

The conditions of life which prevail 
in these lower rent brackets shatter 
forever the illusion that there is an 
“American way of life” valid for our 
entire population, below which the 
standards of living never fall. Ina 
report covering 59 cities in which 
studies were completed, statisticians 
found that “184,578 residential units, 
or 10.2 per cent of the 1,181,462 units 
covered, were without indoor running 
water; 370,278 units, or 20.4 per cent 
of the total, were not provided with 
indoor water closets; 479,909 units, 
or 25.5 per cent had no tubs or show- 
ers.” Such conditions of life as these 
figures reveal are not of the tenant’s 
choosing, as was once assumed, but 
merely the best he can buy with his 
housing dollar. 

The assumption that these condi- 
tions are merely a direct result of the 
rapid, haphazard growth of our cities 


is superficial, as is the further assump- 
tion that some housing experts are 
making: that the tendency toward de- 
centralization will solve the problem 
of our congested areas. While the 
1930 census indicates that the further 
growth of our great cities may have 
reached a saturation point, the fact 
remains that both the unsanitary con- 
ditions of housing concurrent with the 
payment of low rents and the annual 
income of the great mass of our work- 
ers, make imperative the immediate 
clearance of slums and the construc- 
tion of new low-cost housing on the 
site or at least within easy access of 
work centers. 

While the church, medical profes- 
sion, and social workers have long 
since stressed the important correla- 
tion between housing and the health 
and general well being of the people, 
it is only with the present administra- 
tion’s program that a real war against 
such conditions has been declared. In 
accordance with information recently 
received by the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference as the result of ques- 
tionnaires sent out to the mayors of 
cities throughout the country, there 
are now 21 cities in 11 states in which 
substantial progress has been made 
toward the development of housing 
programs by public bodies. 

It has become apparent that slum 
clearance and low-rent home produc- 
tion can only be developed by public 
authorities, on publicly owned land, 
and with the aid of public funds. 
Through the years, one attempt after 
another to approach this problem in- 
directly has failed. Public housing 
has come to be the accepted method 
of procedure for our battle against 
indecent housing conditions, It is a 
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new experiment for America, but Eu- 
ropean communities have long since 
depended upon government loans and 
subsidies, together with municipal 
programs of slum clearance and low- 
rent home production, for the aboli- 
tion of unhealthy and insanitary areas. 

The social importance of housing is 
now generally recognized in our coun- 
try. Obviously, the old law of sup- 
ply and demand has failed to function 
satisfactorily in the field of housing. 
Homes of modern standard at low 
cost can not be made available through 
private enterprise. Profits and spec- 
ulative operations presuppose high 
monthly rents. The only cheap hous- 
ing is low quality housing. Hence the 
need for assumption of responsibility 
by local communities for working class 
housing by municipal commissions, 
with the aid of Federal funds. 

The position and the action taken 
by the Federal government have dem- 
onstrated to most elements in the com- 
munity the importance of public re- 
sponsibility for working class rehous- 
ing. Replacement of the slum with 
areas better planned for human habi- 
tation becomes an imperative of our 
civilization if progress is to continue. 
In the clearance of those unhealthy 
areas in which the majority of Amer- 
ican workers are obliged to live, labor 
will play a large part, as it will in the 
rebuilding of such areas with dwell- 
ings planned for health, comfort, and 
convenience. Sunny, well-ventilated 
rooms will be made available when 
the workers themselves demand that 
congested areas and overcrowded 
buildings be rooted out and replaced 
with housing which covers a low per- 
centage of the land and at the same 
time provides ample living units. 
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A convincing reason for workers’ 
support of this program obviously is 
the reemployment which it will pro- 
vide. The present commitment of 
the government presents a real hope 
for resuscitation if not revival of the 
construction industry as a whole, from 
actual construction to materials man- 
ufacture. To a program for rehous- 
ing those now dwelling in the slums, 
labor should commit itself without 
reservation; for in such a program, 
extended to cover every American 
city, lies one of the greatest opportu- 
nities ever offered to workers as pro- 
ducers. It is estimated that the $127,- 
000,000 now available from the Fed- 
eral government will provide 5,450,- 
000 man-hours of labor in direct con- 
struction work. The stimulus which 
this program—which is only experi- 
mental and only a_ beginning—will 
give to all industry will be tremen- 
dous: bricks to the extent of 586,- 
250,000 will be needed; 3,596,750 
bags of cement will probably go into 
such construction; other materials to 
be used will be needed in proportion- 
ate amounts. For the employment 
alone which this program will give, 
labor should be massed solidly in its 
support and organized for its further 
extension. 

In addition, this program as at 
present outlined will provide housing 
for approximately 35,750 families. 
Every effort will be made to rehouse 
those families now dwelling in slum 
areas at rents no higher than they now 
pay. This is the reward labor, as con- 
sumer, will gain from the extension 
of such a program; this is the reason 
why this program is peculiarly the 
concern of all workers. 
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The first skirmish in the battle 
against the slum has just been won. 
If a continuing successful war is to 
be waged, every group in the com- 
munity must play an active part. Be- 
cause of their unity of purpose and 
close-knit organization, organized 
workers can be a determining factor 
in a sustained attempt at solution of 
a deep-rooted social and economic 
problem. 

All but four state legislatures will 
convene shortly after January 1, 
1935. No one of these sessions 
should be permitted to adjourn be- 
fore giving to the cities in its state 
power to initiate and develop pro- 
grams of slum clearance and low-cost 
housing as a regular public service. 
Enabling legislation is immediately 
essential if our American cities are 
to take full advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Recovery Act. At pres- 
ent, and for some years to come, it 
would appear that municipalities may 
not be in a position financially to sup- 
port the public housing programs 
which are necessary. While it is to 
be expected that cities will advance 
funds for the initiation of their local 
programs, Federal aid to local hous- 
ing bodies will be required for long- 
range programs, as it has been as an 
emergency need. 

No group understands better than 
labor the importance of organizing 
public opinion in support of a pro- 
gressive idea. A campaign of public 
housing education and legislation is 
immediately required if the state 
legislative bodies are to be pressed 
into passage of the permissive laws 
immediately necessary. Such a cam- 
paign surely deserves the sympathy 
and the strong support of labor. 
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After such legislation has been 
passed, however, the pressure of local 
opinion must be brought to bear upon 
the mayors of every city in a state to 
appoint municipal housing authorities 
of intelligence, integrity and ability. 
It is of the highest importance that 
our local programs be projected from 
motives of service and not special 
profit to any individual or firm. 

The sum of $127,000,000 now 
available for housing projects in a 
number of cities is but a drop in the 
bucket. President Roosevelt has 
stated that, “if our first experiments 
are reasonably successful in showing 
the way toward the solution of the 
varied housing problems of different 
cities” it is reasonable to assume that 
more funds will be provided by Con- 
gress. Labor might well put its 
shoulder to the wheel—first, to expe- 
dite action on these projects, and sec- 
ond, to see that many more millions 
are voted by Congress for the initia- 
tion and development of further 
projects. 

A real danger lies in the early death 
which slum clearance and rehousing 
may suffer when this original amount 
has been expended. Unless there is 
an informed and militant public opin- 
ion marshalled back of such a pro- 
gram, it may be lost sight of entirely. 
A vigorous and sustained program 
must be demanded. 

Through the development of a 
program of public housing on a high 
level of public service lies the way to 
a better life for all of us. The ap- 
proach to such a goal means so much 
to workers, both as consumers and 
producers. Labor cannot fail to ac- 
cept the challenge of this program. 
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Atvin Epwarp Moore 


FOREWORD. This story is based on my own life and the life of other 
boys mostly of fifteen to seventeen years—but some, like myself, younger 
still—who slaved with me beneath a certain planer shed in Louisiana. Bas- 
ically it is true, in my opinion, of all child labor in factories. If it has some 
slight effect in winning sympathy for the economic slave in our country and 
in influencing the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, which will come 
before forty-four state legislatures this winter and spring, the bondage of my 
boyhood to the high-speed machine will not have been in vain. 


"Tame air was exhilarating as Jim- 


mie walked to work that clear 

fall dawn. But Jimmie’s step 
was measured and slow. Jimmie was 
tired. A terrible accumulation of 
tiredness, extending back through dim 
vistas of unbroken ten-hour days of 
labor, weighed upon his thin, fifteen- 
year-old shoulders. He was weary of 
life, with a dead, hopeless weariness 
that is past all understanding by those 
who have never felt while children the 
crushing weight of the problems of 
existence. But still he must fight on, 
for four hungry mouths depended 
upon his physical efforts—those of his 
widowed mother and three younger 
brothers. 

He heard the shrill scream of the 
five-minute whistle. The power was 
being let loose into the machines. In 
five minutes their jaws would be 
ripping into the lumber. But still 
Jimmie did not hurry. He was at the 
exact spot on the boardwalk where he 
should be at five minutes to seven. 
He would be exactly on time at Num- 
ber Nine machine. He had learned 
to conserve his strength in a terrible 
school. He had become as a machine. 

When the mighty blast of the 
hoarse-throated whistle rent the air 
he was behind Number Nine, tying 
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loops in the ends of the greasy hemp 
strings that hung in a bunch at his 
right side. 

The many machines under the 
planer shed sprang into a roar at the 
same time. The din was terrific. It was 
blended of many different noises: the 
rapid, whining roar of the fast ma- 
chines, such as numbers eight and nine, 
each of which shot forth two hundred 
and fifty lineal feet of lumber per min- 
ute; the slow, steady boom of the huge 
sizers, planing heavy, square timbers; 
the grating whine of the edger; and 
the intermittent, slashing sound of the 
cut-off saw. One’s voice became a 
part of all this noise a foot from his 
mouth, and the words could not be 
distinguished more than six inches 
away. 

Number Nine was on twenty-foot 
car-siding. It was a long machine, 
with a long front platform of shining, 
whirling rollers that hurled the 
twenty-foot rough pieces into the noisy 
knives at the center as fast as little 
George, the feeder, could jack them 
off the two-wheeled “‘buggy.” 

Jean, the dapper little grader be- 
hind the machine, seized the finished 
plank as it hurtled forth, rapidly ex- 
amined both sides for knot holes, 
knots and other defects, and jacked 
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it to the right into the proper alley of 
its grade. When four of these planks 
were stacked together, it became Jim- 
mie’s job to get them out of the way. 
He seized the stack, pulled it forward 
a few feet, paused for a moment, while 
he rapidly looped and tied a string 
around its end, and then with one 
mighty pull, he sent the twenty-foot 
long bundle hurtling through the air. 
The forward end landed on the 
“horse”, placed at the scientifically 
proper distance for balance, slid on 
it and came to rest on a plank, which 
stretched between the front end of 
the two “buggies”. Judge, Jimmie’s 
partner, then tied the other end of the 
bundle and jacked it upon the proper 
buggy of its grade. Judge was a 
morose young man of twenty, with 
sharply chiseled features and an irri- 
table disposition. The next load 


Judge would “‘pull” and Jimmie would 


“jack”. 

At last George jacked the last piece 
from his buggy upon the rollers and 
pulled the rope which stopped the ma- 
chine. Jean and his crew threaded the 
maze of machines to the other side of 
the shed. George already had se- 
lected the next buggy which he wished 
to unload and stood at its rear end. 

He and Jean now threw their 
weight upon this end in order to bal- 
ance and guide the load while Judge 
took one wheel and Jimmie the other. 
The two tie-up boys thus formed the 
motive power, straining at the wheels 
to roll them to the machine. 

Judge, being much heavier, started 
his wheel first. It hurt Jimmie’s pride 
to see the other side moving while his 
own was still at a standstill. He flung 
all his strength against the spokes, 
strained and trembled. Just as the 
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wheel began moving, he heard a shout 
behind him. His hair stood on end as 
he recognized the voice of the boss. 

“Hurry up. Hurry up there! 
Where you think you are—at a fu- 
neral ?” 

He flung himself at the spokes again 
and the heavily-loaded cart began 
creaking over the floor. At last it 
was in place, the forward end resting 
on George’s “horse”. 

The old man beckoned to the crew 
to come out to the edge of the shed 
where his voice could be heard. 

He was a large man of indetermi- 
nate age, with a brutal cast to his fea- 
tures. 

“‘Where’s Bill?” he asked Jean. 

Bill was the cut-off man, who oper- 
ated the little saw on Jean’s right— 
cutting off defects from the ends of 
boards which Jean selected while grad- 
ing and jacked to the cut-off saw. 

“Gone for a drink of water,” said 
Jean. 

“Well, you tell him what I say. 
We ain’t got so many orders on hand 
and I’m gonna have to lay off some 
men tonight.” He looked hard at the 
crew. 

Jimmie’s throat became dry. He 
just knew that he would be one of 
those men who were laid off. Because 
he was weak, he worked harder than 
any other tie-up boy in the mill; yet 
the old man always seemed to pick 
on him, 

“T already told Number Eight 
about it,’’ continued the foreman. 
“You and Number Eight are both 
startin’ at th’ same time on this car- 
siding. You're both gonna have twen- 
ties, sixteens, twelves and eights. 
Now the crew that puts out th’ most 
car-siding today comes back to work 
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in th’ mornin’. The other un is laid 
off. Now then, git at it, an’ lemme 
see whut ye kin do.” 

All eyes turned to their neighboring 
machine. Number Eight crew was 
rolling in their new load like mad. 
The fight was on. 

George jumped at the rope, re- 
leased it and Number Nine roared into 
life. “All right, you fellows, jump 
into it!’ he shouted in their ears. “I 
can’t afford to git laid off. Two weeks 
behind on my grocery bill now. Watch 
out, ’cause I’m gonna butt ’em up!” 

Jimmie, Judge and Jean ran to 
their stations and the boards were 
hurtling out of the machine even be- 
for they got there. 

Jimmie, waiting at the jack for the 
first bundle from Judge, excitedly 
knotted a new supply of strings. 

“You doggoned fool!’’ he told him- 
self, in the privacy of the roar of the 
mill. ‘Don’t you go gittin’ excited. 
You'll burn out, shore as hell. Jes 
take it as easy as ye kin, but keep hit- 
tin’ th’ ball.” 

The first bundle leaped into place 
on his jack. Rapidly and skillfully he 
knotted a string around the near end, 
threw his entire weight upon it and 
jacked it upon number one buggy. He 
would be glad when the twenty-foot 
lengths were gone. They were almost 
too long and heavy for a man of his 
weight to jack. 

Then came another bundle—and 
another—and another. He worked 
like clockwork, executing the same 
movements over and over, and in the 
short instant between bundle and bun- 
dle, relaxing completely, as though in 
living death. 

Thus had Jimmie spent his days 
since the dim, distant past, when his 
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mother had sworn he was sixteen, so 
that he could go to work before his 
fourteenth birthday. His wages had 
been smaller than those of the other 
tie-boys—that was the reason the boss 
had hired him. But now he was a val- 
uable man, for he was fast and sure 
and he worked like clockwork. It did 
not matter if he was worn out before 
the day was half gone, for somehow, 
by -hook or crook, he never allowed 
the lumber to pile up behind his ma- 
chine. And that was the thing that 
counted—to keep the machine going. 
The machine was a god, in the hands 
of cruel, exploiting priests, and all be- 
neath that shed were its votaries. 

The minutes dragged into hours 
and the hours flowed on, like a slow, 
weary, interminable river. Jimmie 
had no watch, but through long prac- 
tice he knew the time to the minute by 
the position of the creeping shadow 
cast by the edge of the roof. By ten 
o’clock, he was longing for the twelve 
o’clock whistle to bring with it its sur- 
cease from toil. By eleven, he was 
trembling in every limb, “burnt-out” 
in every sense except that of surren- 
der. But the machine kept roaring 
on. Plank after plank issued from 
its grinding maw in an unceasing 
stream. 

Sometimes in spite of all Jean’s 
quickness the boards would pile up on 
his platform. Then he would become 
angry and vent his spite on the lum- 
ber. He cursed, and boards sprang 
through the air into place like living 
things. It was an awful waste of 
energy, Jimmie thought. Jimmie 
wished that God would give him the 
extra energy that Jean thus wasted 
in his anger. Jimmie had learned 
never to waste a breath. 
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At eleven-thirty the machine choked 
and broke down. It was out of order 
six minutes, while the greasy me- 
chanic, with wrenches in each overall 
pocket, rapidly repaired it. 

Jimmie flopped to the floor and sat 
without moving a muscle, with his 
back resting against the jack. Jean 
and Judge and Bill indulged in brief 
horseplay. 

It was this brief respite, Jimmie 
believed, that would enable him to en- 
dure until dinner. A funny thing it 
was though, he always held out some- 
how or other. For two years now 


The machine again roared into life. 
Jean stood on tiptoe, with his arms 
high above his head, and touched the 
tips of his fingers together in the 
hurry-up signal. 

“Butt em up!” he yelled at the top 
of his voice to George. The words 


came faintly to Jimmie’s ears, as from 
afar off. George of course did not 
hear them, but George knew the “butt- 
em-up” signal and George knew how 


to read lips. He went into action 
like a whirlwind. 

When the twelve o’clock whistle at 
last did blow, Number Eight was al- 
most two loads ahead. Jimmie shook 
his head in despair as he took his din- 
ner pail and walked to the cool inte- 
rior of the nearby dress-shed. How 
were they to catch up unless Number 
Eight broke down. And Number 
Eight was a good machine. What 
would the family do if he were out of 
a job on the morrow? 

After he had eaten his frugal meal, 
he stretched himself out on the sweet- 
smelling pine lumber and lay like a 
corpse until the warning five-minute 
whistle screamed. 
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Then he dragged himself back to 
the machine and began it all over 
again. 

By two-thirty he was dog-tired, by 
four trembling from exhaustion; by 
five-thirty he felt faint and gritted his 
teeth. Not once during the afternoon 
had either machine broken down. 
Each hurled its unceasing song of defi- 
ance at the other and the sweat poured 
from each crew in rivers. 

They were turning out eight-foot 
lengths now and the tie-up boys were 
working with lightning-like move- 
ments. They had to dispose of about 
eight bundles per minute. Like swift- 
moving automatons the levers of their 
arms snatched and depressed and 
flung. Eight bundles a minute, and 
Number Eight still was in the lead by 
oneload. Swish—crack—crash/ On 
to the buggy leaped another bundle. 

If only he did not faint, thought 
Jimmie, and if only Number Eight 
would break down! 

At fifteen minutes before quitting 
time they went to help George roll in 
another load. 

When he saw what awaited them, 
Jimmie staggered as though struck 
byablow. The next load was twenty 
feet long. It rose high above the 
buggy, almost to the top of the shed. 
Why, oh why, must they change to the 
heavy twenty-foot lengths just before 
the whistle blew? He looked at 
Number Eight. They were a fourth 
through their first twenty-foot load. 
There was still a chance. If only he, 
Jimmie, did not faint. He felt aw- 
fully unstable and dizzy. . It was the 
heat, he reckoned. 

He waited a moment to see if Jean 
would not take the right wheel and 
let him ride for once, helping guide, on 
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the rear end. But no—Jean and 
George had already gone back and 
were balancing the load. 

What a tremendous load it was! 
He shuddered and laid hold of the 
spokes. The load was so heavy that 
the wheel had bent down the floor at 
that spot. 

“Hep!” yelled Judge on the other 
wheel and at the same time exerted his 
strength on the spokes. “Hep!” 
again, and Jimmie flung himself in 
frenzy upon his own wheel. It did 
not move an inch. Again and again 
he fell back in defeat. Then he and 
Judge tried rocking the wheels in uni- 
son without result. 

At last Judge, by dint of a tremen- 
dous effort, rolled his wheel out of the 
depression. 

Jimmie was desperate. He braced 
his left leg and strained with all his 
might. It gave! He felt it give! 


Again, and then he let the wheel rock 
back and caught it just at the proper 
moment on the backward roll. 

Just then he heard the harsh voice 


of the boss. “Git in it, there! Git 
in itl” 

Again Jimmie strained with an ef- 
fort that was beyond himself. The 
wheel rolled forward and out of the 
depression. But at the same time an 
agonizing pain came in his back and he 
fell to the fioor. He realized in hor- 
ror that he had wrenched his back 
and he instinctively knew that the hurt 
was bad. 

“Git in it!” yelled the boss. ‘Git 
in it while you got it going!” 

He staggered to his feet and to the 
moving wheel. “I fell,” he muttered. 
‘Jes slipped and fell, that’s all.” 

He existed through the next ten 
minutes in a hazy nightmare. Every 
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time he jacked one of the long heavy 
bundles into the buggy he almost 
fainted from pain. And his weari- 
ness was the weariness which longs 
for death. He watched the creeping 
shadow on the floor as his one hope 
in the midst of chaos. When that 
shadow crawled to that largest crack, 
there near the post, then the whistle 
would blow and he would be free—for 
another night. 

As in a dream he heard Judge’s ex- 
cited shout. “Number Eight’s broke 
down. Butt ’em up!” 

He fought on and on, his eyes on 
the shadow on the floor. Almost six 
now—almost ! 

“We got ’em boys,” yelled Judge. 
“Butt ’em up!” 

Then came the welcome sound of 
the whistle. Jimmie glanced at the 
buggy he was loading, as though look- 
ing at it for the first time, then at 
Number Eight’s last load which was 
only half through. Number Nine 
was half a load ahead! 

“We won,” he muttered apatheti- 
cally. “We won.” 

He picked up his dinner pail and 
staggered away. 

The next morning the alarm woke 
him at five-thirty as usual. He lay 
for a moment in sheer inertia, and 
then his will commanded him to rise. 

He rolled out of bed. As his feet 
touched the floor, that sharp pain at- 
tacked him again and he fell in a heap. 
Strange! That liniment his mamma 
had rubbed on should have cured his 
back. He essayed to rise again and 
could not. His mother helped him 
back to bed. 

The company doctor came and in- 
formed him that he would be lame 
for a month. 
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“But, Doctor, how’re we gonna 
live?” Jimmie asked. ‘Do I git any 
insurance ?”” 

“Why no, son, you can’t claim in- 
surance. How’re you gonna prove to 
th’ company that you wrenched your 
back at work. You didn’t say any- 
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thing about it to the others, you say.” 
The accumulated bitterness of 
years swooped down on Jimmie’s 
dwarfed soul. 
“T won, didn’t I?” he asked bitterly. 
“I won—and yet I lost! That's hell, 
ain’t it?” 


HILLS O’CLARE 


Ochi drear and lone this London is,— 
And cold, and bleak, and bare; 
And day and night, I’m missing still 


My own belovéd Clare. 


I mind the mountains hid in mist 
When skies are dawning gray; 
And, in the valleys, shadow-kissed, 

The hush at the heel o’ day. 


I mind the low wind’s lonesome croon 
In the winter drear and long; 

The joys of Spring, the thrush’s tune, 
The lilt o’ the blackbird’s song. 


There’s grandeur here, and wealth untold, 


And mansions proud and 


fair: 


I'd give them all—their gloss and gold— 
For a hut on the hills o’ Clare. 


I miss the cross-roads dances gay, 
The laughter light, and loud, and free: 
Och! here it’s lonesome—long’s the day.— 


Here is no place for me. 


Then I'll be going where my heart is set, 
’Mid heath-blooms fresh and fair, 

When the gold lights glow in the dawn dew-wet, 
On the gorse-gilt hills o’ Clare. 


LraM P. CLANcy. 








THE ROMIG DECISION 


GEORGE EVERETT 


stituted for workmen’s com- 

pensation in Pennsylvania since 
May, 1933, has been dealt a legal 
death-blow by the Commonwealth’s 
usually reactionary Supreme Court 
through the vehicle of the Romig de- 
cision. 

Chief Justice Robert S. Frazer, in 
an opinion which cut through the 
stereotyped phraseology of laws writ- 
ten in another:era, set up in staccato 
sentences that staggered employment 
is not the responsibility of labor and 
declared that compensation was in- 
tended to compensate, not ridicule. 

This opinion, hailed by organized 
labor as a Magna Charta to Pennsyl- 
vania’s workmen’s compensation law, 
establishes that an injured worker is 
entitled to remuneration for his inju- 
ries, or his family for his death, on 
the basis of a week’s employment and 
not on the number of days he is per- 
mitted to work because of economic 
conditions beyond his control. Fur- 
thermore, the opinion fixes as legisla- 
tive intent the minimum of a five and 
a half day week for the computation 
of compensation except in cases where 
employees work longer than that 
length of time. 

The case itself was admittedly a 
national precedent developed out of 
the years of depression through which 
the country is now passing. Justice 
Frazer himself recognized this in writ- 
ing his opinion and since it has been 
handed down, organized labor has 
girded its forces for a campaign to 
write the social victory of this deci- 


Ta bitter mockery that had sub- 
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sion into workmen’s compensation 
laws throughout the country. 

Practically speaking, Justice 
Frazer declared a melon of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in disputed com. 
pensation payments to be divided 
among 20,000 widows of workers who 
received fatal injuries, and industrial- 
ly-disabled employees, most of them 
destitute ; he added $80,000 a week to 
compensation checks for the same 
group and prevented victims of fu- 
ture accidents from losing between $3 
and $5 weekly each of their rightful 
due under the law. 

Simon P. Romig suffered tempo- 
rary total disability by injuring his 
right foot while working in the 
Champion Blower & Forge company 
foundry at Lancaster on January 15, 
1932. A longtime employee, he had 
been working during the previous 
several months only two days a week 
at $3.50 a day because the foundry 
operated only on a one-third capacity 
schedule. 

He agreed to accept the minimum 
$7 weekly compensation. The work- 
men’s compensation board, however, 
declared that Romig’s weekly wage 
under the law—computed by multi- 
plying the daily wage by five and a 
half—was $19.25, and that he was 
entitled to compensation of $12.51 
weekly. 

The Lancaster County Common 
Pleas Court concurred in this view, 
but in May, 1933, the Superior Court 
dissented and found for the appellant 
employer. That decision, inciden- 
tally, was written by Justice Thomas 
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J. Baldrige (of the J. P. Morgan 
preferred lists), a former Attorney 
General and onetime Common Pleas 
Judge in Blair county, a backyard of 
the Pennsylvania railroad. 

An appeal was allowed by the Su- 
preme Court on the question of inter- 
pretation of the law involved in com- 
puting the weekly wage. Dismissing 
with a word Justice Baldrige’s con- 
tention that Romig’s employment was 
not continuous under terms of the 
workmen’s compensation law because 
Webster ruled that continuous means 
“without interruption,” Justice 


Frazer cited Section 309 of the act 
which reads: 

“In continuous employments, if 
immediately prior to the accident the 
rate of wages was fixed by the day or 
hour, or by the output of the employee, 
his weekly wages shall be taken to be 


five and one-half times his average 
earnings at such rate for a working 
day, and using as a basis of calculation 
his earnings during so much of the pre- 
ceeding six months as he worked for 
the same employer: Provided, how- 
ever, that if the employee regularly 
and habitually worked more than five 
and one-half days per week, the 
weekly wage shall be found by multi- 
plying his average earnings for work- 
ing day by six, six and one-half, or 
seven, according to the customary 
number of working days constituting 
an ordinary week in his occupation or 
trade.” 

This, Justice Frazer definitely con- 
cluded meant that “the language of 
the act indicates the intention of the 
legislature to make five and one-half 
days the minimum working week for 
purposes of fixing compensation. No 
formula is provided for ascertaining 
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the compensation payable when the 
employee regularly works less than five 
and one-half days, although full in- 
structions are given for computing the 
weekly wage where the claimant 
works more than five and one-half 
days.” 

Then, the court added: 

“We are unable to determine how 
the situation is altered where the em- 
ployee is prevented from working by 
a restricted schedule of operations 
made necessary by economic condi- 
tions.” 

It is interesting to look back to 
May, 1933, when the Baldrige opin- 
ion was handed down. Just a few 
days previously, there appeared in the 
hopper of the state general assembly 
a bill sponsored by the joint legisla- 
tive committee on finance to amend 
the workmen’s compensation law to 
put onto statute books just what Jus- 
tice Baldrige handed down as his de- 
cision. The four sponsors of the bill 
included two political followers of 
Joseph Grundy, who has been accused 
of operating sweatshops, and one po- 
litical follower of the Mellons of 
Pittsburgh, whose interests include 
coal mines, steel mills and aluminum 
company plants. 

The bill, which was badly beaten, 
would have amended Section 309 of 
the act so that the last part would 
read as follows: 

“ ,. Provided that if the employee 
regularly and habitually worked more 
or less than five and one-half days 
per week the weekly wage shall be 
found by multiplying his average earn- 
ings for each working day by the aver- 
age number of days during each week 
that said employee actually worked 
for said employer during the period 
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of three months immediately preced- 
ing the date of the accident for which 
compensation is claimed . . .” 

What a whale of a difference those 
few words would have made in the 
Frazer decision! The Department 
of Labor and Industry told the legis- 
lature then that passage of the amend- 
ment would mean that a worker to- 
tally disabled at work on a schedule of 
one day every two weeks (hardly un- 
common during the. depression in 
many Pennsylvania plants) would re- 
ceive the munificent compensation of 
$2 per week for 10 years if his job 
paid $4 a day, instead of $14.30 per 
week for 10 years under the Frazer 
decision. 

The Department now reports that, 
thanks to the persistent efforts of 
Stephen B. Sweeney, chief of the 
workmen’s compensation board, in 
keeping a special file of pertinent 
cases, every employee injured during 
the interim between the Baldrige and 
Frazer opinions will be notified to file 
a claim for full compensation. Aver- 
ages made of the 20,000 affected cases 
show that temporarily disabled work- 
ers will receive an average of $3 
weekly more than they have been; per- 
manently disabled workers $4 more, 
and widows of fatally injured em- 
ployees between $3 and $5 more de- 
pending on the number of children 
in the family. Furthermore, the 
Frazer decision is retroactive, making 
possible collection of about $1,000,- 
000 unpaid compensation, 

There is one other phase of the 
story—the insurance company and the 
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employer. How will they be affected? 
Dr. Sweeney says, “probably not a 
whit.” Rates, which are paid on 
wages actually distributed, he ex- 
plained, are based on the average of 
payments actually made over the pre- 
ceeding five years to the year in which 
the policy is in force. Prior to the 
Romig case, compensation was paid 
on the basis of a five and one-half day 
computation. 

Justice Frazer touched on that 
point, too, in his decision with an ap- 
plicable version of the grasshopper 
and the ants fable: 

“The principal reason advanced by 
appellee for sustaining the judgment 
of the Superior Court appears to be 
the injustice to the employer of re- 
quiring him to pay a larger sum in 
compensation than was received by 
the injured workman in wages. We 
are not convinced this results in ac- 
tual inequality. 

“In the first place, awards of com- 
pensation permitted by the act are not 
excessive, even when estimated on the 
basis of a five and a half day week. 
In times of prosperity, hen high 
wages were paid and plants operated 
at capacity, the maximum compensa- 
tion for an injured working man rose 
no higher than $15 a week. This sum 
was hardly a figure which permitted 
an extravagant scale of living. The 
owner of a concern owes a duty to 
those who work for him and that duty 
extends at least to the point of provid- 
ing adequate compensation for those 
employees who suffer injuries.” 





THE WORKER AND THE BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS 


IsADOR LUBIN 


U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


MEHOW the word “statistics” 

frightens people. It is hard to 

pronounce, and it brings up 
mental pictures of long columns of 
tiresome figures that seem remote in- 
deed from the interests and problems 
of everyday life. Workers especially 
find it difficult, apparently, to see the 
relation between statistics as applied 
to labor and the labor conditions, 
problems and ideals which they know 
and meet and feel every day. 

Yet for all the forbidding name 
under which they pass, labor statistics 
are in fact an exceedingly valuable 
tool to use in meeting those conditions 
and problems, and in attaining those 
ideals. Workers should, in their own 
interest, know the nature and the use 
of this tool, which is placed in their 
hands by governmental agencies es- 
tablished to serve them. 

These agencies grew out of a very 
real need on the part of the workers 
for reliable facts and figures dealing 
with conditions under which they 
worked. When the workers of Mas- 
sachusetts attempted just after the 
Civil War to secure an 8-hour day by 
law, they bolstered up their arguments 
with a presentation of data about 
hours and working conditions based 
upon study, observation, and their 
own daily experiences in the indus- 
tries of that State. The employers 
countered with facts about conditions 
in the same industries based upon 
their records. The result was two 
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very contradictory sets of “facts” and 
a bewildered legislature. In an earn- 
est effort to learn the truth about 
industrial conditions, the Massachu- 
setts legislature established the first 
state bureau of labor statistics in 1866, 
and the development of these agencies 
since then is part of the story of the 
progress of American labor. 

Largely at the insistence of organ- 
ized labor, the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was created in 
1884 “to collect information upon the 
subject of labor, its relation to capital, 
the hours of labor and the earnings 
of laboring men and women, and the 
means of promoting their material, 
social, intellectual and moral pros- 
perity.” For nearly 50 years the 
work of “collecting information upon 
the subject of labor” has been going 
on, and the result is the story of 
American labor—men and women, 
skilled and unskilled, organized and 
unorganized—over half a century. 
The tool is there—it needs only to 
be brought into use. 


Wage Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
votes a very large part of its resources 
to compiling information on the sub- 
ject of wages and hours of labor. 
Union wage scales are compiled and 
published every year, and in the most 
important manufacturing industries 
and in coal mining a wage study is 
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made about every two years. In con- 
sequence, the Bureau has the wage 
history of American workers over a 
period of many years. 

Of what value is this to the indi- 
vidual worker, his fellow-workers and 
his organization, and how can it 
answer their questions and help them 
to meet their problems? Wage sta- 
tistics, compiled and analyzed by an 
impartial Government agency whose 
objective is accurate information on 
wage rates and earnings as it finds 
them, afford everyone the means of 
knowing what wages are paid in vari- 
ous industries, occupations and locali- 
ties, and of making the comparisons 
necessary for wage adjustments. They 
furnish the answer to many questions 
which interest and concern the worker 
which he could not work out for him- 
self—how do his wages compare 
with those received by workers in the 
same occupation in other localities 
and with similar work in other occu- 
pations in his own community ?—do 
other workers in his trade and his 
locality receive time and a half for 
overtime while he gets only straight 
time ?—are women doing practically 
the same work for less pay, thus en- 
dangering his own job? 

Among the important industries 
covered by the periodical wage studies 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are: 
iron and steel; foundries and machine 
shops; furniture; mining; slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing; lumber; vari- 
ous branches of the textile industry; 
men’s clothing; boot and shoe; and 
hosiery and underwear. The annual 
publication of union wage scales at- 
tempts to include representative scales 
for the organized trades. 
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Accident Statistics 


To an injured worker an industrial 
accident is so acutely real that its 
translation into “accident statistics” 
seems a bit ironic. He may even re- 
sent the way in which his physical 
suffering and economic loss are buried 
in a casualty record. Yet in no other 
field do statistics play so vital a part 
as in their relation to industrial acci- 
dents. 

Accident statistics show up the 
danger spots in industry. They record 
the accident and the accident-preven- 
tion experience of employers, ma- 
chines, and occupations. Any occupa- 
tion or shop, industry or machine con- 
cerning which figures show a high 
accident rate, or a record of con- 
stantly mounting casualties in rela- 
tion to the number of workers em- 
ployed, is shown by those figures to 
demand correction in the interest of 
the workers. Accident statistics show 
to what extent protective devices are 
serving their purpose of making work 
places safe. With such data, based 
on the actual experiences of the work- 
ers themselves, safety engineers are 
enabled to improve and develop safety 
devices and measures in the light of 
experience. Statistics showing the 
value of organized safety movements 
and of safety appliances as reflected 
in decreased accident rates record the 
progress of those movements and are 
strong arguments in support of the 
policy of “safety first” in industry. 

Since 1910 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has made a continuous, year- 
by-year study of accidents and acci- 
dent prevention in one of the most 
hazardous of industries, iron and 
steel. During the period covered by 
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these studies accident rates in iron 
and steel production have shown a 
remarkable decline, amounting in the 
best plants to a drop from 60 accidents 
for every 1,000,000 hours that work- 
ers are on the job in 1910 to 5.6 acci- 
dents in 1928. It is of course im- 
possible to determine exactly how far 
the recording of facts showing why, 
when and where accidents have oc- 
curred in the industry has contributed 
to this notable achievement, but it 
can not be disputed that the Bureau’s 
statistics of iron and steel accidents 
have been an important factor. 

Encouraged by this concrete evi- 
dence of the value of accident statis- 
tics, the Bureau has expanded its 
accident studies to cover manufactur- 
ing industries in general, and now has 
the accident record of establishments 
in 29 groups of industries. These 
data are published as Bulletin No. 
490: Statistics of Industrial Accidents 
in the United States. 

As part of its work in connection 
with the industrial safety movement, 
the Bureau serves in an advisory 
capacity to agencies engaged in draw- 
ing up safety codes. Recent codes 
promulgated by scientific safety or- 
ganizations and published by the 
Bureau are: prevention of dust explo- 
sions; use, care and protection of 
abrasive wheels; textile safety code; 
safety in woodworking plants; me- 
chanical power transmission appa- 
ratus. 


Employment Statistics 


Employment statistics measure the 
increase and decrease in the number 
of workers employed, and, like a clini- 
cal thermometer, indicate the state of 
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economic health of the community, in- 
dustry and the country. Scientifically 
gathered and intelligently applied, 
employment statistics can throw much 
light upon seasonal and cyclical fluc- 
tuations, and thus aid in establishing 
methods of stabilization and control. 
From the worker’s point of view, they 
may also be of immense value in show- 
ing up labor surplus or labor shortage 
in various localities and in different 
industries. Practical application of 
information on the state of the labor 
market throughout the country could 
save workers from ill-planned and 
fruitless migrations in search of work. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics col- 
lects and issues each month data on 
the volume of employment and 
monthly payrolls in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries and in 16 
non-manufacturing industries, includ- 
ing mining and quarrying, wholesale 
and retail trade, public utilities, hotels, 
laundries, dyeing and cleaning. While 
there are several industries and occu- 
pations for which adequate data are 
not available, the employment and 
payroll statistics of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are nevertheless the 
best existing current measure of eco- 
nomic change. 


Industrial Health 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was one of the pioneer organizations 
in this country in the study of occu- 
pational hazards and diseases, and 
through its work it has been an active 
force in the movement to reduce 
casualties among workmen resulting 
from hazardous processes and poison- 
ous substances. The first important 
study and expose of the health 
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hazards in industry to be undertaken 
in the United States was made by the 
Bureau thirty years ago, and this early 
effort has been followed by many in- 
vestigations of special hazards in dif- 
ferent industries. As a corollary to 
its first-hand studies, the Bureau has 
been especially interested in dissemi- 
nating knowledge of symptoms of 
occupational diseases in order that 
more accurate diagnosis may be made. 
For that purpose it issues a bulletin 
on “Occupational Hazards and Diag- 
nostic Signs” as a handbook and guide 
to impairments to be looked for in 
hazardous occupations, the latest re- 
vision of which has just been issued 


as Bulletin No. 582. Through the 


medium of the health and hygiene sec- 
tion of the Labor Review the Bureau 
is able to distribute current informa- 
tion bearing upon developments in the 
industrial hygiene field, in the matter 


both of health hazards as they de- 
velop and of the means of combating 
them. 


Wholesale and Retail Price and 
Cost of Living Statistics 


Data on wholesale prices are essen- 
tial as a means of following changing 
economic conditions, as a measure of 
what is happening in specific industries 
and as a check upon the changing re- 
lationships that take place between 
specific economic groups in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. The value 
of retail price material was never 
more evident than it is now, when the 
interests of the consuming public re- 
quire current knowledge of what is 
happening to the prices of the com- 
modities they consume. To estimate 
the buying power of the worker's 
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wages it is necessary to know what it 
costs him to live and how his living 
costs vary from place to place and 
from time to time, to know the rela- 
tive importance in the family budget 
of rent, food, fuel, clothing, and all 
the many other expenditures for 
health and decent living. 

In all three of these fields the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics issues current 
information. Its data on wholesale 
prices—expressed in index numbers— 
are issued weekly. Retail price data 
showing comparative monthly and 
yearly prices of 42 articles of food in 
$1 cities are published monthly in the 
form of both averages and index num- 
bers. Surveys of changes in the cost 
of living are made semiannually, and 
the results are made available as soon 
as possible and are published twice 
a year. 


Labor Legislation and Court 
Decisions 


The Bureau keeps in constant touch 
with State and Federal legislation 
which concerns workers, whether en- 
acted for or against their interests. 
It also attempts, so far as possible, to 
keep posted upon court decisions 
affecting labor. A general compila- 
tion of labor legislation and court 
decisions affecting labor was published 
in 1925. This has been supplemented 
each year with a publication covering 
current happenings in that field. Laws 
and decisions as they occur are sum- 
marized and analyzed in the Bureau's 
Monthly Labor Review. Moreover, 
the Bureau is at all times ready to 
furnish specific information with re- 
gard to labor laws, their enforcement 
and effect, and, so far as possible, the 
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rights and duties of workers under 
those laws. This service is undoubt- 
edly appreciated by those who know 
it and use it. Inquiries about such 
matters as the rights of injured work- 
ers, the regulations governing specific 
occupations and work places, licensing 
provisions affecting certain trades, 
and so on, come to the office con- 
stantly, and are answered promptly 
by the labor law information service. 


Other Important Fields 


The story of the mechanization of 
industry which is so characteristic of 
the present era can be told in no more 
forceful and impressive way than in 
actual figures showing how production 
and output per worker per unit of 
working time have increased, and the 
number of workers needed has de- 
creased, as mechanization has pro- 
gressed. This story is told in the Bu- 
reau’s studies of productivity of labor 
and technological unemployment. So 
far, these studies have been published 
in bulletin form for the following in- 
dustries and occupations: brick, pot- 
tery, glass, newspaper printing, mer- 
chant blast furnaces, cargo handling, 
tires, and the United States postal 
service. In addition, the subject is 
widely treated in articles appearing 
in the Labor Review. A digest of 
all the Bureau’s material on techno- 
logical changes, productivity of labor 
and labor displacement is available in 
pamphlet form. 

Building-permit and housing statis- 
tics as compiled and issued monthly 
show the construction costs of the 
various types of dwelling per family 
provided for, and afford comparisons 
of building costs in various parts of 


the country. These data also consti- 
tute a record of the extent, location 
and kind of new housing for workers. 
They show the shifts in types of hous- 
ing, such as the trend toward apart- 
ment-house living in some centers, the 
development of 2-family houses in 
others, and the reverse movement in 
still other localities away from con- 
gested areas into private dwellings. 
Many of these changes in what might 
be called housing styles are socially 
significant, and information about 
them is vital to any movement looking 
toward planned housing for the 
workers. 

Social insurance legislation, par- 
ticularly that dealing with old age 
pensions, public service retirement, 
and unemployment, is given special 
attention, the Bureau, in fact, ranking 
as an outstanding authority in that 
field. Its bulletins on the subject con- 
stitute an important contribution to 
contemporary literature on social in- 
surance in the United States and 
foreign countries. Recently the labor 
provisions of NRA codes have been 
made the subject of intensive study 
by members of the staff, and a simple 
but comprehensive analysis of them 
is now appearing currently in the 
Labor Review. Here, again, the re- 
sources of the Bureau enable it to be 
of distinct service in answering many 
questions involving analysis, interpre- 
tation and application both of the 
social insurance movement and of the 
national recovery program. 

The fields I have specifically men- 
tioned cover the most important work 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but 
they do not include all its activities. 
Special studies which are made from 
time to time deal with many other 
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phases of labor, and as in all the Bu- 
reau’s efforts, they are undertaken 
from the viewpoint of making some 
positive contribution to the welfare 
and progress of the American worker. 


Availability of Bureau Material 


Not long ago a letter reached the 
office of the Bureau which represents, 
perhaps to an exaggerated extent, a 
not infrequent misconception of the 
steps one must take to obtain Bureau 
material. This request involved noth- 
ing more difficult than the mailing of 
a bulletin, yet the writer was acting 
as agent for another person—the 
actual recipient of the bulletin—on 
the assumption that his request would 
have greater weight than that of the 
person who needed the material. As 
if to make assurance doubly sure, the 
writer referred to an official of the 


Department of Labor, whom he knew 
personally. 

No such formality is necessary to 
share the Bureau’s wealth of material 
dealing with labor, which exists solely 
for the purpose of helping those whom 
the Bureau is organized and directed 


by law to serve. Publications, with 
the exception of the Monthly Labor 
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Review, are free and are sent upon 
request to anyone interested in them 
so long as the supply at the disposal 
of the office lasts. Information not 
in published form and hence not avail- 
able for general distribution can 
usually be had for the asking, even 
though the query may involve exten- 
sive research on the part of the staff. 
Bureau correspondence, in fact, 
suggests at times the activities of a 
“question and answer service,” and 
the nature of these questions shows 
the workers’ need of definite infor- 
mation on matters that vitally concern 
them. That phase of the Bureau’s 
work can, and to @ gratifying extent 
does, bring it into direct contact with 
the worker and enables it to be of 
immediate service. The Bureau is 
glad to be called upon for that kind 
of service, just as it welcomes requests 
for its printed matter. It offers to 
American workers an immense fund of 
facts and figures dealing with labor’s 
conditions, problems and _prog- 
ress, in the sincere and abiding belief 
that what it has to offer is not only a 
valuable but a necessary “means of 
promoting their material, social, in- 
tellectual and moral prosperity.” 


COMPENSATION 


The sun shown bright, and showed me all 
Earth’s fair and lovely things: 

Gay little flowers, and dancing leaves, 
And birds with rainbow wings. 


’Twas darkness made me look above 
To vast and starry skies; 

I had not dreamed the boundless peace 
Light hides from laughing eyes. 


FLORENCE GILMORE! 





FIRST AID FOR EYE INJURIES 


MARGARET 


SCHAEFER 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


more complicated mechanism 
than the finest watch in the 
world; the best watch can be bought 
for a few weeks’ pay; a human eye 
that will see cannot be bought for all 
the money in the world; and yet thou- 
sands of men and women every day 
expose their eyes to hazards of flying 
particles to which they would not 
think of exposing the inner mechan- 
ism of a watch. Few of us would 
think of taking a watch to a plumber 
or cabinetmaker for repairs, but thou- 
sands of factory and office employees 
every day try to perform minor surgi- 
cal operations on their eyes or call 
on fellow workers—stenographers, 
clerks, machinists and carpenters—to 
remove particles from their eyes. 
There is no such thing as a non- 
hazardous industry so far as eye in- 
juries are concerned. Wherever men 
and women are employed, there is 
bound to be the danger of flying parti- 
cles of dust, cinders, stone, metal or 
wood; the danger of injurious chemi- 
cals and splashing molten metal and 
sometimes of injurious light and heat 
rays; and of innumerable other acci- 
dents peculiar to the condition of the 
particular plant or office. Where 
such hazards exist, progressive em- 
ployers provide the necessary protec- 
tive devices—goggles, shields and 
other safety equipment; it is necessary 
that the employee use these devices 
wherever they are provided, ask for 
them when they are not available, and 
exercise ordinary care for his own 
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safety and consideration for that of 
the other fellow. The practical joker 
who shoots pins and paper clips and 
does other supposedly funny stunts in 
the workshop or office has robbed 
many a man and woman of sight. 

The National Safety Council has 
estimated that there are annually in 
the United States about 200,000 in- 
dustrial accidents resulting in injury 
to the eye—an injury to an eye every 
three minutes, day and night, 365 
days a year. The great majority of 
these accidents, fortunately, do not 
result in permanent injury. 

The greatest problem in the first 
aid treatment of eye injuries—as in 
the treatment of nearly all other in- 
juries resulting from industrial acci- 
dents—is that of preventing infection. 
Machines, tools, raw materials, the 
products of manufacture, and the 
atmosphere itself are, of necessity, 
very often contaminated with oil, 
grease, sand, dirt, or other bacteria- 
harboring material. Any wound re- 
ceived in a factory is, therefore, very 
likely to become infected. This situa- 
tion, serious in itself, is aggravated 
by the difficulty of getting work- 
men to seek treatment for injuries 
promptly at regular first-aid stations 
or medical departments. 

Each year there develop among in- 
dustrial workers thousands of cases 
of infected eyes—many of them even- 
tually resulting in total blindness— 
because of delays in securing first aid 
or because of self-treatment or treat- 
ment (if we may call it that) by fel- 
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low-workmen untrained in first aid. 
In the really modern plant, where 
safety is receiving as serious attention 
as production, the employees have 
been educated and trained to report at 
the hospital for treatment of all in- 
juries—no matter how minor—and 
facilities have been provided for ren- 
dering such treatment quickly, effec- 
tively, and courteously. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars paid an- 
nually as compensation for eye in- 
juries which become compensable 
cases only through infection are, how- 
ever, evidence of the fact that in the 
average plant, and to quite an extent 
in the very largest and presumably 
progressive plants, workmen are still 
in the habit of neglecting slight eye 
injuries until, through infection, they 
become hospital cases. Factory work- 
ers too often permit fellow-employees 
to substitute for surgeons or oculists. 

In the State of Washington, for in- 
stance, in one recent year 59 cases of 
eye infections caused a loss of 1,024 
work days, the payment of $10,446 
in compensation, and in fourteen 
cases permanent impairment of vi- 
sion. As usual the chief causal factor 
was “particle in eye.”” Washington’s 
experience is repeated with tenfold 
severity each year in every state of ex- 
tensive industrial activity. 

What usually happens is this: A 
fine chip of steel, a particle of emery, 
a tiny wood splinter, or a grain of 
sand gets into the eye of a workman. 
He may be of the old school of shop 
men who believed (a few of them still 
do) that a wad of chewing tobacco, 
fresh from the mouth, is a fine anti- 
septic. He may be of that large class 
of workmen who think that going to 
the plant hospital or dispensary with 


“something in your eye’’ is a sign of 
cowardice. He may be by nature a 
lazy or neglectful individual. Or he 
may be working in a plant where there 
is no hospital, no nurse, not even a 
first-aid kit worthy of the name. 
Under any of these circumstances he 
does one of two things: decides to 
worry through the day’s work and let 
his wife or the neighborhood doctor 
remove the particle, or he asks a fel- 
low-worker to take it out. In either 
event, the tiny wound caused by the 
particle in the eye may become in- 
fected through delay or by the bung- 
ling of an amateur. 

It is of utmost importance that any 
operation of this nature should be 
performed by an oculist or other 
physician who may have the opportu- 
nity to maintain observance of the eye 
for possible later developments that 
might prove disastrous. That is why 
any workman who receives an eye in- 
jury, no matter how slight it may seem 
to be, should go at once to the com- 
pany hospital, physician, or nurse, if 
there is one. If, however, no physi- 
cian is employed by the company, 
there should be first-aid kits in charge 
of foremen or office men who have 
been instructed in their use, and such 
persons only should be consulted in 
any emergency of this nature. 

All cases of penetrating injuries 
should be sent to a doctor. If the 
penetrating body is small, it is often 
impossible for the injured person to 
tell whether or not there is anything 
in the eye and the ordinary means of 
examination used by a doctor may not 
be able to determine it. In such cases, 
it is of the greatest importance to 
determine by means of the X-ray if 
there is a foreign body within the 
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globe, for if foreign bodies are not 
removed, they may eventually destroy 
vision. 

If there is one regulation above all 
others which should be in effect in 
every shop, factory, and workplace of 
any nature whatsoever, it is that there 
shall be no attempt made by any 
workman to remove from the eye or 
eyes of a comrade a chip or foreign 
substance of any kind which may have 
accidentally lodged there. Many cor- 
porations have already adopted such 
a ruling, the penalty for noncompli- 
ance often being dismissal of the of- 
fender. 

Because of the pain usually inci- 
dental to acid and other chemical 
burns of the eye, the treatment of 
such injuries is, fortunately, not com- 
plicated by delays and amateurish ef- 
forts, such as I have just described. 

Wherever workmen are handling 
acids or chemicals, there should be 
readily available clean running water 
to be used for washing hands or irri- 
gating eyes, on which the chemicals 
may have splashed through accident 
or explosion. The best first-aid treat- 
ment in such an emergency is to lay 
the victim on his back and thoroughly 
irrigate the eyes, lifting the lids and 
enabling the water to reach as far as 
possible. A small flexible hose from 
which a moderate jet of water can be 
directed into the eyes should be at 
hand. If no better way is evident, 
the head should be put into a pail of 
water and the eyes opened so as to 
thoroughly cleanse them of the acid. 
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The important thing is to dilute the 
chemical which has entered the eye 
and then get medical aid as soon as 
possible. 

' The employers of New York State 
are, on the whole, as progressive as 
any in America in the matter of acci- 
dent prevention. Nevertheless, an 
analysis of eye injuries during six 
years, prepared for the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness 
by Dr. E. B. Patten of the New York 
State Department of Labor, showed 
a more or less steady increase in the 
number of permanent total disability 
and permanent partial disability 
cases, from 2,247 in 1925 to 3,200 in 
1930. The compensation paid for 
these eye injuries showed a slight re- 
duction, from $1,902,000 in 1925 to 
$1,792,000 in 1930. And 1930 was 
not a particularly busy year for New 
York’s industries. In no state do pres- 
ent compensation laws guarantee the 
blinded workman a living wage for 
the rest of his life. There are few 
jobs for blind men or near-blind men 
on which a family can be supported 
decently. 

Leaders among laboring men can 
do much to reduce blindness and con- 
serve vision generally, not only 
among workmen and working women, 
but among their families at home, by 
emphasizing at every opportunity the 
fact that nearly all blindness is pre- 
ventable; that sight once lost can 
never be regained; and that no finan- 
cial award can really compensate for 
the loss of vision. 





CHILDREN—A 


GIFT OF GOD 


Paut H. Wezeman, M. D. 


RE large families responsible for 
- war, insanity, crime and vice, 
for ignorance, poverty, mal- 
nutrition, disease, etc.? The advo- 
cates of birth control would tell us that 
these and other woes of human life 
are, in a large measure, the result of 
an unrestricted propagation of the 
human race, and that a universal ac- 
ceptance of the practice of birth con- 
trol would, if not wholly eradicate, 
prove at least a mighty factor in eli- 
minating these terrible physical, so- 
cial and economic conditions. An 
excess population in Europe, they 
say, had much to do with bring- 
ing on the great world war, and 
even today an eccentric European 
dictator loudly proclaims the need for 
more room and would fight to get it. 
Why let war, hunger, and the ravages 
of disease stabilize the world, when 
there is an ever so much more simple 
way of doing it? A writer in one of 
our popular magazines, after review- 
ing the “population problem,” con- 
cludes, “It is certain, however, that 
at the present time most of Europe, 
as well as large parts of Asia, are 
overcrowded and und.rfed, and that 
birth control is the only practical solu- 
tion thus far offered.” Since the 
United States is not overpopulated, 
we need not concern ourselves with 
this phase of the problem. 

But there is the matter of personal . 
happiness, of individual development, 
intellectual growth, social charm and 
physical happiness. 

Mothers giving birth to five, six or 
more children, it is asserted, are pre- 
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disposed to tuberculosis, are fagged 
out by these frequent pregnancies, and 
because of the rigors of child-bearing 
become an easy prey to all kinds of 
diseases. Ignorance, poverty, sub- 
normality, a frail physique, and what 
all, is the pityful plight of these poor 
mothers and that of their children. 
Apropos of this, the Chicago Tribune 
said editorially some time ago, “Only 
by the cruel and wasteful means of 
infant diseases and malnutrition, fail- 
ure in training and in the education 
for a useful place in the modern 
world, crime, vice, hunger and fight- 
ing, blind nature keeps down an undue 
increase that intelligent nature can 
easily control.” And Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, writing in the “Outlook” 
thinks “The day will come when the 
old haphazard spawning of many chil- 
dren, with popular laudation as a re- 
ward and perhaps a letter from the 
White House, will be looked upon as 
utter barbarism.” To pity is added 
censure, scorn and contempt. How 
terrible, how vulgar, and how degrad- 
ingly old-fashioned a thing has be- 
come this matter of large families. 

It all sounds very alarming, and the 
indictment is read with an air of cer- 
tainty and superiority that would have 
all parents of large families blush 
with shame for having contributed in 
such a cruel and murderous manner to 
the sorrows and the griefs that al- 
ready burden the human race. But 
is it true? 

Are children from large families 
physically and mentally inferior? 
Does crime, vice, insanity, subnormal- 
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ity and ignorance, malnutrition and 
disease follow in the wake of large 
families? In other words, are these 
evils an integral part in the make up 
of families where there are many chil- 
dren? Is it because of the size of the 
family, the number of children pres- 
ent, that these evils make their ap- 
pearance? The theory of some birth- 
control advocates seems to be just 
that. Cut down on all human life, 
they say, and, having lessened the out- 
put, the quality will improve. 

But, as every one knows, some of 
the finest men and women in the world 
have come from large families. A 
great deal of our “best blood,” our 
keenest minds, and the sturdy youths 
come from families where there are 
many children. Can we afford to get 
along without these? Are they not 
the salt of the earth, the backbone of 
our civic and social life? About the 


only thing one might have against 
them, these children from large fami- 
lies, is that poverty and privation were 


frequently their lot. But this was 
just the thing that put them on their 
mettle early in life and prepared them 
for a greater appreciation and a more 
extensive participation in the abun- 
dance of life as they grew intoit. A 
bit of hardship, of sacrifice and self- 
denial, has always been considered 
good training, and some of our most 
successful men came through just that 
kind of schooling in early life. And 
surely no one ever starves to death in 
this our great country. I come into 
contact with many of the poor in a 
large city, and it is most gratifying 
the manner in which the relief agen- 
cies are providing in their needs. 
Poverty and privation may be the 
price many parents are willing to pay 
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for their love of children, of God and 
country, and surely poverty is no 
shame. It has shown itself over and 
over again as a blessing in disguise. 
I hold no brief for poverty and priva- 
tion as such, but only would point out 
the fallacy of placing it over against 
human life. And the attempt to do 
away with it, by cutting down the lat- 
ter shows about as much logic as cut- 
ting off one’s head to cure a sore 
throat. Are the parents and children 
to be blamed? Why not rather im- 
prove the economic and the housing 
conditions of the poor, and make this 
world a decent place to live in for 
every one? This, I am sure would do 
more in contributing to the health and 
happiness and the development of the 
“perfect race,” than the universal ap- 
plication of birth control. Sir George 
Newman, chief medical officer of the 
ministry of health, England, referring 
to birth control, says: ‘There is no 
guarantee of value, physical, moral or 
humane. Birth control cannot be, in 
any case, a substitute for social ame- 
lioration, self-control, restraint and 
mutual consideration.” Of course no 
one desires the propagation of crimi- 
nals, of syphilitics, of degenerates, 
and lunatics. And where a chronic 
illness of a woman would make child- 
bearing a hazard to her, there too 
some phase of birth-control finds a 
legitimate field of action. 

I am speaking of the good, the 
clean and the healthy stock, parents 
and children that are free from vene- 
real infections, degeneracies, and in- 
sanity. I have visited the homes of 
hundreds of such large families, and 
by large families is meant those hav- 
ing five children or more, and found 
that usually they are the kind that 
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know life and put quite as much into 
it as the families where the children 
are limited to one or two. It is found, 
too, that the children in large families 
are more apt to learn to take better 
care of themselves, are less spoiled, 
petted and pampered, and develop a 
greater sense of independence and re- 
sponsibility thus making for a better 
life adjustment. My personal experi- 
ence fails to show any evidence to sup- 
port the view that crime, vice, disease, 
and insanity are a necessary or logi- 
cal outgrowth from large families; 
that these evils, in other words, are 
peculiar to families where there are 
many children. And I have seldom 
seen a mother whose health was 
broken because of normal child births. 

If it is true, as some one has said, 
“On the loom of creation is woven 
but one stuff,” then, to be sure, those 
who choose to weave the stuff known 
as human life have at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that there are 
an abundance of precedents in their 
favor. Throughout all the ages hu- 
man life has been considered the most 
precious and sacred possession, and 
children, as the good book puts it, are 
“an heritage of the Lord.” But pos- 
session involves responsibility, and to 
many modern folk responsibility is a 
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most disagreeable thing. It takes 
time and self-denial to rear a family 
and do it right. If a man desires to 
spend his evenings at his club, and give 
his major energies and attention to 
social activities away from home, he 
had better not assume the responsibil- 
ity of family life. Neither will it do 
to delegate this work to some one else. 
It is largely one thing or the other. 
One must make the choice, and this 
applies to both parents. If it’s a 
“career” you want for yourself, that 
is your choice, but it is more than 
likely then (unless you are one of the 
exceptions) that the matter of a fam- 
ily will be a limited one. To be a 
good father or mother demands close 
attention to home life and the chil- 
dren, and involves considerable sacri- 
fice of personal comforts and pleas- 
ures. It isa worth-while task for men 
and women challenging their very 
best and most noble efforts. It is a 
life of service, of sacrifice, and self- 
denial. 

“On the loom of creation is woven 
but one stuff.” If your choice is pre- 
cious human life, then by all the 
divine and best human standards you 
have chosen the finest thing in all the 
world. 


CAMEO 


I mixed the virtues of my friend 
With the vices of my foe, 
And out of this peculiar blend 


I carved a cameo. 


And when the lines were rounded out, 
I set it on the shelf, 

And I could see, beyond a doubt, 
A likeness of myself. 


Wuitney MontTcomMeRY. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF LABEL PROMOTION 


GeorGcE E. BREWSTER 


Director, Label Bureau, Oregon State Federation of Labor 


means of strengthening the posi- 

tion of organized laboris through 
the medium of label promotion and 
yet this activity has become sadly neg- 
lected. Through a feeling of self- 
satisfaction or because of a deplorable 
lack of interest, label promotion has 
been relegated by many local unions 
to a place of secondary importance in 
their union activities. For many years 
the union labels, shop cards and work- 
ing buttons have represented a means 
of bringing organized labor into its 
rightful place as an important part 
of society, but through a condition of 
apathy upon the part of individual 
members, this vital union activity has 
lost much of its effectiveness. 

Some interesting statistics prepared 
by the U. S. Department of Labor 
show that in 1932 there was an in- 
crease of 87 per cent in the prison 
population and the estimated value of 
products produced by 82,276 prison- 
ers was $75,000,000 and an estimated 
value of prison products sold on the 
open market in unfair competition 
with free labor of $28,894,629. In 
1932 work shirts made in prison and 
sold on the open market were 19,- 
801,199 and valued at $6,476,630. 
Prison-made work pants amounted to 
6,828,000 and valued at $4,674,994. 
Overalls, prison made and sold on the 
open market, amounted to 640,614 
and valued at $379,373- Prison-made 
shoes were valued at $1,464,000 and 
dresses valued at $883,690. 

These prison-made and non-union 
products were dumped upon the mar- 
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ket and sold at prices so unreasonably 
cheap as to prevent any possible com- 
petition with the legitimate manufac- 
turers of the nation. It is a tragic 
fact that many members of organized 
labor, through ignorance or through 
a selfish lack of regard for their fel- 
low unionists, purchased these prison- 
made goods while their fellow work- 
ers walked the streets in search of 
employment. 

Suppose there had been a consistent 
and vigorous demand for union-label 
goods through the years upon the part 
of the millions of workers who com- 
prise the labor movement. Such a 
demand would have materially aided 
in eliminating the market for the prod- 
ucts of our prisons, and would also 
have resulted in a different story as 
affecting union workers during the de- 
pression. 

It is very interesting to note the 
similarity of the government’s pro- 
gram under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the methods advo- 
cated by organized labor in label pro- 
motion. In 1874 the first union label 
was adopted by the Cigarmakers’ 
Union and had as its purpose at that 
time opposition to the products of 
cheap Chinese labor. Since that time 
the use of union labels has grown 
until there are now over fifty labels, 
shop cards and working buttons being 
used to identify the products of union- 
ized industries and to distinguish the 
houses operating under union con- 
ditions. 

Only a few years have elapsed since 
officials of organized labor were fined 
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or sent to prison for using the boycott 
against unfair institutions such as the 
case of the Buck Stove and Range 
Company and the Danbury Hatters 
case. Today we find that the govern- 
ment has adopted practically the same 
methods under the NRA as has been 
used by organized labor in promoting 
the union emblems. We find the Fed- 
eral government not only recognizing 
the right of the boycott against unfair 
business firms, but even advocating 
the use of the boycott against viola- 
tors of the provisions of the NRA and 
we find the government with its own 
label, the Blue Eagle. Today we find 
ourselves in a more favorable position 
and the union label stands out as never 
before as the emblem of all that is 
fair and equitable in our industrial 
life. 

The union label has long stood as 
a guarantee that the products upon 


which it appears are not made under 
the cruel conditions of sweat-shop 
manufacture, nor have these products 


been the result of child labor. The 
members of organized labor through 
their purchasing power, possess the 
means of eradicating the abuses of 
tyrannical and greedy employers by 
demanding in no uncertain terms the 
various union label products and the 
shop cards and working buttons. 

One of the greatest faults to be 
found with our present system of label 
promotion is the fact that this activity 
is too greatly localized. We find the 
various organizations conducting label 
campaigns in behalf of their par- 
ticular craft labels, when it is impera- 
tive but in order to bring about a 
most effective result in this work, there 
should be a more cooperative plan of 
label promotion. 
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Realizing the necessity of making 
label promotion a more far-reaching 
activity, the 1933 convention of the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor 
created a State Label Bureau for the 
Federation, having as its purpose the 
promotion of the union labels, shop 
cards and working buttons upon a 
state-wide plan. 

At the beginning of the new Label 
Bureau’s work, the following pro- 
gram was adopted: 

1. The Label Bureau shall be rep- 
resented at meetings of the various 
local unions and Central Labor Coun- 
cils throughout the state in behalf of 
label promotion. 

2. To create a desire for union- 
made products throughout the entire 
state by the distribution of label di- 
rectories and other label literature. 

3. To urge a vigorous label promo- 
tion campaign upon the part of the 
district label committees and all labor 
bodies throughout the state. 

4. To enlist the unemployed union- 
ists in label promotion. 

5. To conduct a survey of stores 
carrying union products and to urge 
merchants to carry label goods; also 
to promote the business of those who 
are friendly to organized labor. 

6. To promote the employment of 
members of the building trades or- 
ganizations. 

7. To conduct a column in the Ore- 
gon Labor Press for the purpose of 
informing members in label matters. 

Since the establishment of the Label 
Bureau, Label Committees have been 
organized by Central Labor Coun- 
cils and local unions throughout the 
state. The writer has addressed or- 
ganizations all over the state upon 
behalf of the union labels, including 
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such public bodies as the graduation 
class of Washington High School, the 
First Congregational Church, the In- 
dependent Merchants’ Association 
and the Portland Dock Commission. 

One of the most encouraging facts 
in this work has been the enthusiastic 
response of the members of the newly 
organized unions and the friendly and 
sympathetic attitude upon the part 
of the public. There has also been 
received by the Label Bureau reports 
of an increased demand for union- 
label goods and an awakened interest 
in the various shop cards and working 
buttons. 

There has also been formed in 
Portland an organization of women, 
known as the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Central Labor Council, which will 
have as its purpose the enlistment of 
women identified with organized la- 
bor, in helping in label promotion and 
in supporting the various unions in 
their labor controversies. 

This latter activity is one of para- 
mount importance, for the women of 
the nation can help to solve many of 
the difficult problems of the labor 
movement. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
is one of the most prominent and con- 
sistent boosters of products manufac- 
tured under fair conditions, recently 
had this to say: ““The time has come 
when the women, who, after all, are 
the buyers of this country, should take 
note of the fact that they can largely 
control conditions under which goods 
are made. If they refuse to buy goods 
which are not produced under proper 
conditions there is no question but 
manufacturers and merchants of all 
kinds will heed their point of view. 
We know that many people have to 
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buy cheap things nowadays, but cheap 
things can be made under good con- 
ditions. If we can make the consum- 
ers realize their responsibility for the 
people who make what they buy, I 
think we will look back on this pe- 
riod as one in which we have made 
some strides in good living, which is 
what we all want. Therefore, if 
groups of women will get together 
and agree that in shopping they will 
go to their local stores and ask under 
what conditions the things they are 
buying are produced, telling shop- 
keepers that they would prefer to buy 
goods that carry a label, assuring fair 
conditions, that will help the worthy 
manufacturers. If this happens fre- 
quently enough in all communities the 
store keepers and manufacturers will 
listen to public opinicn.” 

The time has come when label pro- 
motion should be given the attention 
to which it is entitled in the activities 
of organized labor and not be rele- 
gated to a position of minor impor- 
tance. There is no reason why every 
Allied Printing Trades Council in the 
United States could not contact firms 
in outside cities and states upon be- 
half of their sister organizations. 
This plan has been followed by the 
Label Bureau of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor with remarkable 
success. There is no reason why the 
work of label promotion should not 
be carried out upon behalf of every 
organization in the labor movement. 

The establishment of Label Bu- 
reaus by the various State Federa- 
tions of Labor would bring about a 
more vigorous and systematic work of 
label promotion, resulting in a wider 
field of accomplishment. 
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HERE are half a million steel 
"Tweeters Their hands are strong, 

their muscles hard. If all steel 
workers would join hands, if they 
would banish all fear and pull to- 
gether as one, they would succeed 
where their fathers and grandfathers 
have failed to assure once and for all 
economic freedom and independence 
from the dictates of the steel trust; 
establish through collective bargain- 
ing a fair wage which would give 
every steel worker an annual income 
sufficient to maintain his family in 
decency. 

Generations of steel workers have 
toiled ceaselessly to make possible the 
industrial America of today. Every 
mile of railroad track, every girder 
that went into the making of a sky- 
scraper, every automobile speeding 
down the highway, is of steel made by 
them. Even with an army millions 
strong, America would have been de- 
fenseless without the steel workers, 
for who would then make the steel 
that goes into battleships, tanks and 
guns? Above all, modern industrial 
manufacture would not be possible 
without the steel workers, for there 
would be no steel to equip factories 
and build machines. 

Should a group of men who have 
made such an enormous contribution 
not only to the growth of their own 
industry but to the wealth of the en- 
tire nation, have a right to protect 
their basic interests through collective 
action? If this question had been put 
to a national vote, America would an- 
swer it overwhelmingly in the affirma- 
tive. Many outstanding leaders who 
hold sacred the democratic principles 
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of economic equality and social justice 
have answered this question in the 
same way. To cite only one instance, 
we may repeat the answer given as 
long as 22 years ago by Louis D. 
Brandeis, now Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court: 


The question here is not so much 
the question whether the number of 
cents per hour that this miserable crea- 
ture receives is a little more or a little 
less. Whether it is enough, none of 
us are competent to determine. What 
we are competent to determine, sit- 
ting right here as American citizens, 
is whether any men in the United 
States, be they directors of the Steel 
Corporation or anyone else, are en- 
titled and can safely determine the 
conditions under which a large por- 
tion of American (workmen) shall 
live; whether it is not absolutely es- 
sential to fairness, for results in an 
American democracy, to say that the 
great mass of working people should 
have an opportunity to combine, and 
by their collective bargaining secure 
for themselves what may be a fair re- 
turn for their labor. There is the 
fundamental question which is at the 
bottom of this situation. The denial 
of that right of collective bargaining 
is an explanation of the miserable 
condition of the workingmen in the 
steel industry. 

This basic right of economic free- 
dom has been long denied to the steel 
worker. Free politically, he has been 
subjected to the oppressive rule of 
industrial absolutism. When the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act placed 
the right of self-organization and of 

* Statement before the House Committee Hear- 


ings on Investigation of the United States Steel 
Corporation, pp. 2857-8, January 30, 1912. 
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collective bargaining on statute books 
of the nation, he saw the end of this 
absolutist rule. When he saw the 
President of the United States affirm 
this law and proceed to make it effec- 
tive, he was assured that his cause was 
just and that his place in industrial 
democracy was recognized. 

The steel manufacturers, however, 
showed from the outset their deter- 
mination to fight any change in the 
status of their employees, even to the 
point of defying the federal law and 
challenging presidential authority. 
The Code of Fair Competition origi- 
nally proposed by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute on July 14, 1933, 
lcontained a provision designed to 
make the company-controlled Em- 
‘ployee Representation Plans, or com- 
‘pany unions, the sole basis of relation- 
ship between employers and employees 
‘in the entire industry.2 The employ- 
‘ers’ proposal made explicit that the 
workers must select their representa- 
tives from a group designated by the 
employers—a group over which he is 
able to exert coercion; that these rep- 
resentatives must be elected at a place 
designated by the employer—on his 
premises, where coercion could be 
readily exerted ; and that if such repre- 
sentatives disagree with the employer 
on any vital question, appeal is to lie 
not to some impartial person or board, 
but to the employer, who has final 
decision. This code, proposed to have 
the force of law, clearly revealed the 
autocratic position taken by the steel 
magnates. It was squarely con- 
demned, however, not only by Presi- 
dent Green, Labor Advisor for the 
Steel ‘Code, but also by a large group 


* Article IV, Section 2, and Schedule “C”, of 
the proposed Code. 
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of lawyers, educators and experts 
throughout the country. While the 
Institute’s proposal was completely 
eliminated from the approved Steel 
Code, the manufacturers continued 
their campaign of fostering company 
unionism throughout the Industry, 
and persisted in their defiance of the 
collective bargaining provisions of the 
law. 

When the Steel Code was approach- 
ing its expiration date of May 31, and 
extension of its provisions was under 
consideration, President Green force- 
fully called the Administrator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Code has not 
“induced and maintained united action 
of labor and management under ade- 
quate governmental sanction and su- 
pervision,” as required by law. 
Throughout the nine months of the 
Code operation, enforcement of col- 
lective bargaining was vested in the 
National Labor Board whose powers 
were inadequate to make such enforce- 
ment effective. Following a series of ' 
flagrant violations of Section 7 (a), 
there occurred a wholesale refusal by 
the steel companies to recognize the 
lodges of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
as collective bargaining agencies of 
the steel workers. A major industrial | 
crisis was threatening in the entire In- | 
dustry. The gravity of the existing: 
situation was in itself sufficient evi- 
dence of the failure of the Industry to 
recognize the interests of labor and 
of the Administration to protect them. 

In a letter addressed to President 
Roosevelt on May 31, President 
Tighe of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion said: 


Since the day when the Iron and 
Steel Code was inaugurated, organ- 
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ized labor has bitterly suffered at the 
hands of the employers and has re- 
ceived no tangible redress. Individ- 
ual workers and large groups of them 
have been discriminated against as a 
direct result of their voluntary self- 
organization into unions. These men, 
even though dependent on their 
meager incomes for livelihood, have 
refused to submit themselves to these 
forces of discrimination and coercion 
thrust against them by the employers. 
With unshaken faith they looked to 
the government of the United States 
to protect their rights. As patriotic 
American citizens they have waited 
patiently for many months for this 
protection. During these months of 
emergency they have been loyal and 
have abstained from extreme action. 
Industrial peace has been generally 
maintained in the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry. This patience and loyalty has 
gone unrewarded. To this day the 
Government has failed these men in 
its trust. Their patience is exhausted. 


In the shadow of the threatened 
nation-wide walkout of the steel work- 
ers, conferences moved rapidly in 
Washington but without tangible re- 
sults. On June 8, the Steel Institute 
agreed to the creation of an Industrial 
Relations Board, but insisted upon its 
own form of enforcement procedure 
which such a board would follow. 
The proposal was for a board of three 
members who would have no connec- 
tion with the Steel Industry, but as 
representatives of “the employee in- 
terest,” “the employer interest,” and 
“the public interest” respectively. 
The procedure to be followed by such 
a board was clearly designed to per- 
petuate the company union in the In- 
dustry. This was made fully explicit 
in the covering letter to General John- 
son, accompanying the plan. “The In- 
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dustry believes firmly in its plans of 
employee representation,” the letter 
said. 

The steel employer’s proposal was 
submitted by the Administrator to 
the officers of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, but the Executive Committee 
of the International refused to con- 
sider it. Representatives of the union 
returned to Pittsburgh to meet on 
June 14 in a special convention to for- 
mulate the strike plans. President 
Green was invited to participate in 


this meeting. 


On the second day of the special 
convention, President Green ad- 
dressed the delegates representing 
more than two hundred lodges of the 
Amalgamated Association through- 
out the country. In a forceful speech 
he called the attention of the steel 


workers to the fact that if a strike 


were called at this time, the struggle 
would be made all the more difficult 
because the conditions favored the 
steel manufacturers. ‘We cannot per- 
mit the steel barons to choose the in- 
dustry’s battlefield, nor the hour when 
warfare shall be waged. We must 
use strategy, meet issue with issue.” 
No counter-proposal, he pointed out, 
was made to the Administration in 
reply to the Steel Institute’s plan. 
Such a proposal should be made to 
provide the President and the Amer- 
ican people with a clear understanding 
of the issues involved. “I have confi- 
dence in the American people and in 
public opinion,” President Green said. 
“T do not believe that when the auto- 
cratic attitude of the steel barons is 
made plain to the American people 
that they will tolerate it. Ultimately 
these men will have to yield to the 
powerful force of public opinion.” 
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He then laid before the convention his 
plan for the creation of a strictly im- 
partial board of three which could act 
as an effective enforcement agency 
and give real protection to the work- 
ers’ rights. 

President Green’s plan contem- 
plated a board which would be em- 
powered to hear and determine any 
violation of Section 7 (a) of the Re- 
covery Act and provide for unquali- 
fied enforcement of collective bar- 
gaining provisions of this section. 
The proposed board was to be clothed 
with authority “ta order and hold 
elections under the board’s direction 
and supervision and the representa- 
tives selected by a majority of the em- 
ployees to be recognized as the repre- 
sentatives of the workers for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining.” 

This proposal was accepted by the 
Steel Union’s convention and the Exe- 
cutive Board of the Amaigamated 
Association was delegated to present 
the plan to Secretary Perkins for sub- 
mission to the President. On June 19, 
the International Executive Board, 
accompanied by President Green, met 
with the Secretary of Labor and placed 
before her the steel workers’ proposal. 

On the same day, President Roose- 
velt signed and placed on the statute 
books the Public Resolution 44 of 
73rd Congress which extended the 
President’s authority to enforce the 
collective bargaining provisions of the 
Recovery Act and gave him power to 
create special boards for individual 
industries to deal with labor com- 
plaints and disputes under Section 
7 (a). 

In accordance with this resolution, 
National Steel Labor Relations Board 
was created on June 28 by Executive 
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Order of the President. Three im- 
partial members were appointed to 
this board, all. of them men of inde- 
pendent judgment and broad experi- 
ence in adjusting labor disputes. 

Chief Justice Walter Parker Stacy 
of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina was appointed chairman of the 
new board. Judge Stacy has been 
prominent on boards for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, especially in 
the railroad industry. He was ap- 
pointed neutral arbitrator by the U. S. 
Board of Mediation to serve on the 
Board of Arbitration under the Rail- 
way Labor Act and later named 
chairman of the board to settle the 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and several 
Southeastern roads in 1927 and 1928. 
In 1928, President Coolidge ap- 
pointed him a member of the emer- 
gency board of five which took juris- 
diction over a dispute involving labor 
organization on several Western rail- 
roads. He has been chosen to act as 
arbitrator in a number ef other dis- 
putes. 

The other two members of the Steel 
Board appointed by the President 
were Admiral Henry A. Wiley, re- 
tired, and Dr. James Mullenbach of 
Chicago. Admiral Wiley was gradu- 
ated from the U. S. Naval Academy 
in 1888 and served in the Spanish- 
American War. In the World War, 
he served with the 6th Battle Squad- 
ron of the British Grand Fleet and 
was in command of the United States 
Fleet in 1927-1929. He has served 
on two emergency boards in railway 
disputes involving engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen on the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande and on the Dela- 
ware and Hudson roads. 
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At the time of his appointment, Dr. 
Mullenbach was one of the three im- 
partial members of the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board created by Secre- 
tary Ickes to adjust disputes in the 
oil industry. For more than twenty 
years he has served as a labor arbitra- 
tor in clothing trades, particularly 
with Hart, Schaffner & Marx and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

The President’s Executive Order 
creating the Steel Board took full 
cognizance of President Green’s pro- 
posal submitted by the Amalgamated 
Association. The Board is authorized 
“promptly to investigate, hear and 
determine any charges of interfer- 
ences, restraint or coercion of em- 
ployees in the exercise of their rights 
as defined in Section 7 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act ... 
and any complaint of discrimination 
against or discharge of any employee 
in violation of the rights as defined in 
said section.” It will also mediate any 
dispute between employers and work- 
ers in the industry and “arrange, when 
the board shall deem it necessary, for 
conferences for collective bargaining 
or adjustment of grievances between 
employers and representatives of em- 
ployees chosen in accordance with the 
requirements of Section 7 (a).” The 
Board is to serve as a board of volun- 
tary arbitration whenever issues in 
dispute are voluntarily submitted by 
both sides and to exercise all powers 
provided in Public Resolution 44. 

Under Section 3 of the Order, the 
Board is empowered to conduct elec- 
tions and to designate the choice of 
the majority of those voting as repre- 
sentatives of the workers. Sections 
3 and 4 are quoted in full: 
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“Sec. 3. Whenever, after its serv- 
ices are invoked by employers or em- 
ployees, the Board, upon investiga- 
tion, shall find that an election is nec- 
essary to determine by what person, 
persons or organization employees 
desire to be represented, the Board 
is authorized to order and conduct an 
election by a secret ballot (including 
primary dictions when deemed advis- 
able) in order to determine by what 
person, persons or organization the 
employees desire to be represented. 
After each such election the board 
shall certify the result to all concerned, 
and the person, persons, or organiza- 
tion certified as the choice of the ma- 
jority of those voting shall be accepted 
as the representative or representa- 
tives of said employees for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining, without 
thereby denying to any individual em- 
ployee or group of employees the right 
to present grievances, to confer with 
their employers or otherwise to asso- 
ciate themselves and act for mutual 
aid or protection. 

“Sec. 4. The Board shall have ac- 
cess to such payrolls and other docu- 
ments as will enable the Board to pre- 
pare and certify lists of employees 
eligible to vote in elections.” 


One of the first important issues 
brought before the Steel Labor Rela- 
tions Board was the arbitrary refusal 
on the part of the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration to renew its agreement with 
the Amalgamated Association, which 
expired on June 30th. Following a 
series of conferences with the Board, 
the district managers of the Warren 
and Niles plants of the corporation 
consented to the continuation of the 
agreement and confirmed this in let- 
ters addressed to the Warren and 
Niles lodges of the Amalgamated. 
Full understanding regarding the con- 
tinuation by the Republic Steel of the 
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Amalgamated Association scale was 
reached with the Board on July 19th. 

Soon the Board’s docket was filled 
with a number of cases involving seri- 
ous violations of the law by the steel 
employers. For the first time, the 
steel worker began to realize that 
“the Steel Trust was not stronger 
than the government.” 

On August 14, the Steel Board ar- 
ranged for its first supervised election 
of spokesman for collective bargain- 
ing among the workers of the Apollo 
Steel Company of Apollo, Pa. At 
the preliminary hearing held on that 
day in Pittsburgh, the counsel for the 
company opposed placing the name 
Apollo Lodge No. 159 of the Amal- 
gamated Association on the election 
ballot, along with the full name of the 
company union, and insisted that only 
names of individuals be put to the 
vote. Chairman Stacy pointed out to 
the company’s representative, how- 
ever, that under the President’s order 
the Board was to determine what per- 
son, persons or organization the em- 
ployees desired for collective bargain- 
ing. This set an important precedent 
regarding the election procedure. 

Two days after this ruling the 
Apollo Steel Company admitted be- 
fore the Board that the Amalgamated 
Lodge represented the majority of 
employees in the plant and recognized 
the union as a spokesman of the ma- 
jority. This concession on the part 
of the company eliminated the need 
for an election. 

Another vital ruling was made on 
August 16th in the case of the West 
Virginia Rail Company of Hunting- 
ton. This case came before the Board 
on a petition of Liberty Lodge No. 
37 of the Amalgamated Association, 
for an election of representatives for 
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collective bargaining, the company 
having previously refused to meet 
with the officers of the union. Even 
before the Board, a representative of 
the firm attempted to indicate that 
the company would not deal with the 
union committee. He maintained that 
another organization of employees, 
admittedly a company union, was in- 
volved and asked that all action be 
postponed because of illness of one 
of the company’s executives. 

It was this request that led to the 
ruling by the Steel Board that the 
employing firm could have no legal 
interest in the employees’ form of or- 
ganization. The company’s request 
for the list of union members was 
denied and the postponement of the 
hearing was refused. In this connec- 
tion Chairman Stacy said: 


“Whether we like it or not or 
whether we agree with it or not, it 
was right there that Congress came 
in and spoke. Congress said that the 
employees were not required to dis- 
close their lists to you, but if you deny 
that they represent the majority, we 
will establish machinery by which that 

uestion may be certified to you. Now 
a men have invoked that machin- 
ery. They have asked us to make 
that certification. That does not 
affect your rights. It does not infringe 
on your rights. Now what interest 
have you in the determination of this 
question?” 


Judge Stacy then directed Charlton 
Ogburn, counsel for the Amalgamated 
Association, to name the date for the 
election and to furnish the Board with 
the form of ballot proposed by the 
Union. 

Hard-pressed by the President’s 


Board for their wholesale violations 
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of the law, the steel employers re- 
newed their threat of abandoning the 
Steel Code in order to deprive the 
workers of the rights under the Re- 
covery Act. This time it was an 
empty threat, so far as Labor was 
concerned, since under the Public 
Resolution 44, enacted by Congress, 
collective bargaining provisions of the 
Act became effective in their own 
right, regardless of their inclusion in 
any Code. 
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Legislated by Congress and brought 
into life by the President, the new en- 
forcement machinery has barely begun 
to operate. Steel workers must take 
full advantage of this machinery, and 
thus assert their rights before the Na- 
tion. Only then will they succeed in 
turning this temporary and emergency 
machinery into permanent machinery. 
Only then will they free themselves, 
of the oppressive rule by the industrial 
autocracy of steel employers. 


STEEL WORKERS 


Unwavering eyes 

And steady fingers, 
Death may surprise 
You, danger lingers 


In every turn 

Of belt and wheel; 
In pits that burn 
With molten steel; 


Yet if you know 
Fear’s sallow face 

You never slow 

Your wonted pace... 


Like supermen 
Of song and story, 
You stand outlined 
In fiery glory. 


Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 
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Automobile National Council 


National Executive Council of 

United Automobile Workers met 
in Washington, D. C. There were 
four principal issues before the Coun- 
cil. They were that of amending the 
present code of fair competition for 
the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try which expired on September 4, 
1934. The Council took up with 
the Administration the question of 
changes in the labor provisions of this 
code before further extension was 
granted. General Johnson had, pre- 
viously to the meeting of the Council, 
agreed with President Green that a 
public hearing would be arranged on 
the code before September 4. A date 
for the public hearing had been set, 
but was withdrawn by General John- 
son, and the code has now been ex- 
tended for 60 days in its present form. 
Council members met with repre- 
sentatives of the Administration for 
a complete discussion of the code 
and adopted recommendations for 
changes in the labor provisions which 
will be again submitted before the 
new expiration date of the code. 

A second question considered in de- 
tail by the Council was the formation 
of a labor relations board for the 
automotive parts industry. This prob- 
lem was discussed in great detail with 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
and that board now has under consid- 
eration the formation of a board for 
this industry under the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress adopted at the last 
session. That resolution gives the 
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National Board power to propose to 
the President the creation of special 
boards, and it is hoped that a board 
will be set up in the near future for 
the automotive parts and equipment 
industry. 

The Council conferred with Presi- 
dent Green on the question of the sus- 
pension of members from union mem- 
bership because of inability to pay 
dues during the season of unemploy- 
ment. The automobile industry is 
now in its slack season; a majority of 
union members are out of work. They 
are unable to keep up their union pay- 
ments. It was the decision of the 
Council that no member shall be sus- 
pended because of failure to pay dues 
while he is genuinely unemployed. 
Local union officials were instructed 
to maintain a careful check upon mem- 
bership, to see that the unemployed 
members are not dropped and to see 
that no member who is working takes 
advantage of this special arrange- 
ment. The action of the Council will 
help greatly in holding union mem- 
bership during the season of unem- 
ployment. 

Mass meetings are being held in all 
parts of the country in which there 
are automobile or automobile parts 
plants, to arouse and sustain interest 
in the unions. Close cooperation has 
been established with central labor 
bodies and State Federations of Labor 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and with organizers. 

The problems facing the unions of 
automobile workers were discussed 
with President Green and definite 
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plans for action during the coming 
year were made. This was the sec- 
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ond session of the Council since its 
formation in Detroit in June, 1934. 


Lumber Union News 


ter have brought news of good 
progress in organizing. 

From Alabama the Federation or- 
ganizer reports as follows: 

Lumber workers in Alabama have 
made substantial progress. Two com- 
panies have signed contracts with the 
union providing for the check-off, the 
arbitration of grievances and other 
improvements in working conditions. 
The union dues are deducted from pay 
envelopes on indentically the same 
basis as that provided in the United 
Mine Workers’ contracts. All em- 
ployees in these two mills are covered 
by the contract. Lumber workers are 
strongly organized at Helena, Pea 
Ridge, Mobile and Bay Minette. The 


Federation’s organizer reports: 


Tes month’s answers to my let- 


““We have to a great degree, in Ala- 
bama, overcome the employers’ oppo- 
sition to organizers and in numerous 
cases they have surrendered to the 
spirit of Section 7(a). This has been 
due mainly to the general cooperation 
of the State Federation of Labor and 
the unionization drive in Alabama, 
with the driving force of the United 
Mine Workers’ success and their 
members’ influence behind it. 


“Up to the present the employers 
are working most of the members on 
the minimum wage provided of 24 
cents per hour. We are very anxious 
to improve this condition but even at 
24 cents it is much greater than the 
workers formerly received. 


“The lumber workers in Alabama 
have made great progress. At the be- 
ginning of the N. R. A. and the adop- 
tion of the lumber code the workers 
were denied their minimum wages and 
hours. The union organization plus 
prosecution of employers before the 
N. R. A. has been a tremendous bene- 
fit in changing the status of the work- 
ers and bringing to them the full ad- 
vantage of the N. R. A.” 


A report from the West shows that 
organizing work is progressing better 
now that the Longshoremen’s strike 
has been settled. 


Violations of Section 7 (a) 


Several clear examples of violation 
of Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act 
have been reported this month: 


In the State of Washington, one 
union reports employers forcing a 
company union on their workers. Rep- 
resentatives of the company union are 
allowed to talk to men during work 
hours to persuade them to join the 
company union, but when union rep- 
resentatives speak for the union they 
are discharged. The labor board in 
Seattle has been asked to rectify this 
wrong but have not yet done so. “The 
majority of men and women who have 
signed for the company union do not 
really want it but sign to keep their 
jobs,” writes the secretary of this 
union. 

In Idaho an election was held and 
the vote gave a majority to the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor. The em- 
ployers closed the mill three days 
after the election and ordered the men 
to take their tools home. The presi- 
dent of the union, although he had 
always been considered by the firm one 
of their most responsible men, was 
discharged and another man put in his 
place. The vice-president was laid off 
for an indefinite length of time, as 
were also the secretary and the finan- 
cial secretary. One member was told 
by his foreman that he was laid off 
on account of union activity. 

Another union in the State of 
Washington writes that some of their 
members have been discharged for 
union activities. 

We hope it will be possible to con- 
vince these antiunion employers of 
the value of trade-unionism in this 
State as it has been in the State of 
Alabama. 


Wages and Hours 


Local unions are reporting average 
wages paid in their districts. Thus 
far only a few reports have come in. 
We give you these and will report 
others later. 

State of Alabama: Most members 
receive the code minimum wage of 24 
cents per hour. 

Louisiana: One union reports that 
men are working for 24 cents an hour, 
with 40 hours per week and daily 
hours from 8 to 9%. 

West Virginia: One local reports 
that in cutting ties and other lumber 
for mines, mills are paying from $2 
to $2.50 a day for days varying from 
8 to 12 hours. Truck drivers who 
convey these products from mill to 
mines are also paid at the same rate. 
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Wages up to August 6 were 28% 
cents an hour for common labor, 
which includes about 90 per cent of 
all employees. Skilled labor ranged 
up to 58 cents an hour and the work- 
week averaged about 16 hours. The 
union is asking for a raise and union 
recognition. 

Washington: One local writes: 
“Sawmill workers’ wages range from 
45 to 60 cents an hour, the majority 
receiving 40 cents. Hours are from 
6 to 8 a day, with a 40-hour week. 
Plywood plants pay 4214 cents and 
work from 6 to 16 hours a day, with 
a 40-hour week. Those who work 8 
hours or more have to lay off one day 
to keep within the 40-hour limit.” 

Another local lists wages as fol- 
lows: Common labor, 45 cents; semi- 
skilled, such as resaw man, jitney 
driver, trimmer, electrician’s helper, 
yard grader, piler, loader, 50 cents; 
skilled, from 70% cents to $1. 

A third local works 40 hours a 
week but hopes to establish a 30-hour 
week so as to put the night shift back 
to work. 

In the above reports we have not 
given local names or numbers, but if 
you would like to have further infor- 
mation from them, we would be glad 
to ask them to write you. 


United States Average 


The table below shows average 
weekly wages paid in sawmills and 
logging camps in the United States. 
Since these figures include both skilled 
and unskilled workers, and workers 
in the East, West, North and South, 
they do not represent the actual wages 
paid to any one group. The value of 
a table of this kind is to show changes 
in wages over a period of time. 
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These figures show that lumber 
workers reached their highest wages 
in 1929, when the average for the 
country as a whole was $19.34 a week. 
Since 1929 there was a steady decline 
in wage payments until March, 1933; 
wages in lumber were reduced until 
workers received less than half the 
1929 wage. In March, 1933, the av- 
erage lumber worker’s income was 
$8.40 a week. Since then wages have 
increased, due to increased activity of 
the lumber industry. From March to 
September, 1933, the average wage 
increased by $3.80 a week, but even 
when wages reached $12.20 in Sep- 
tember, 1933, they were still 37 per 
cent below the 1929 level. During the 
winter months work slackened and 
average income dropped again to 
$10.58 a week in January, but with 
spring activity it rose to $12.51 in 
May. Since then there has been a 
slight dropping off due to the slowness 
of operations in the last few months. 
In August the lumber worker’s aver- 
age wage was $12.16. 

How does your wage compare with 
the average? 

Although wage losses have greatly 
reduced lumber workers’ living stand- 
ards, loss of employment has been 
even more serious. The number of 
men working in the lumber industry 
reached its highest point in 1923, when 
almost 496,000 were employed in the 
United States as a whole. In the next 
four years the use of labor-saving 
devices eliminated many jobs in the 
lumber industry, and the use of lum- 
ber substitutes for building and other 
purposes reduced lumber production. 
In these six years 77,000 jobs were 
eliminated and in 1929 only 419,000 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN LOGGING 
CAMPS AND SAWMILLS 


Average 
Weekly 
Employment Wage 
1923 495,586 $18.48 
1925 466,878 18.81 
1927 413,931 19.22 
1929 419,170 19.34 
1931 196,733 15.25 
1932 124,997 10.13 
1933 136,941 10.42 
1933 
Jan. 109,804 8.56 
Feb. 105,194 8.48 
Mar. 102,260 8.40 
Apr. 106,451 8.53 
May 113,157 9.10 
June 130,340 9.89 
July 147,104 10.31 
Aug. 160,515 11.21 
Sept. 170,155 12.20 
Oct. 173,088 12.04 
Nov. 165,964 11.72 
Dec. 159,258 11.21 
1934 
Jan. 146,900 10:58 
Feb. 149,771 11.39 
Mar. 155,991 11.85 
Apr. 164,126 12.24 
May 172,739 12.51 
June 167,954 12.34 
July 161,733 11.54 
Aug. 162,212 12.17 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


men were employed. The workers’ 
producing power with modern ma- 
chinery had increased and the aver- 
age worker produced $30,387 worth 
of product per year in 1929 compared 
to $30,134 worth in 1923. 

On top of this decrease in employ- 
ment due to machinery and lumber 
substitutes came the depression. The 
lumber industry was hard hit and in 
four years production was reduced to 
less than one-third of its 1929 level. 
Men were thrown out of work by hun- 
dreds of thousands and in 1932 aver- 
age employment was less than 125, 
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000. Nearly 300,000 jobs had been 
lost since 1929. The decline contin- 
ued until March, 1933, when only 
102,000 men were at work. Since 
that time there has been some im- 
provement; in August, 1934, 162,000 
were at work but more than 250,000 
lumber workers were still without 
jobs. 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association estimates the num- 
ber employed by sections in June, 
1934, as listed below. These figures 
include workers in planing mills who 
are not included in the Labor Depart- 
ment’s figures given above: 


EMPLOYMENT BY SECTIONS 


Est. Total 
Employed, 
Lumber Group June 
NROND: 5.0000 0060100080900,0000000460%9 4,758 
Be ORE Mmenl. BOWE. 2.cccccccccsccs 65,530 
DMD 566-0%0b54d00ce000ss086 101,780 
EE ind da: bogie odd o de-004-ceiee 3,040 
Hardwood dimension ............++++ 6,179 
i al IR i aE i Am te 6,082 
DN Pia cdbwdavscsbcebaceoddhs cos $31 
ee eee ree 2,896 
No, hemlock and hardwood .......... 9,936 
EE i auiaG 5s mcdeéceedereee 4,544 
EE OE eT ee eee 1,144 
Ee  iindcipepawowgiedanhs 6,165 
OR errr 7,564 
West Coast log and lumber .......... 31,056 
III, ido dike Sdindewiscin's ded tides 33,044 
Philippine mahogany ...............+ 203 
PE cok cineseedssscutsesncsos 469 
Specialty wood flooring ............+. 270 
*So. and Appal. railroad cross-tie ..... 4,131 
Other Products 

LS Ee oe ae eae 1,679 
Plywood and commercial veneer ...... 5,800 
Douglas fir plywood .............08 3,483 
EID a iicccuarynsséesaen 1,112 
Red cedar shingle ....cccccccssececss 2,052 
Broom and mop handle ...........++. 574 
PT . \cecccaussescesap tees 44,000 


* Other cross-ties employment was not sepa- 
rated from logging and lumber data by the lum- 
ber agencies, except West Coast, which reported 
no tie figures. 


UNION PROGRESS 
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Problems of the Industry 


The use of lumber in the United 
States declined during depression so 
rapidly that in 1932 we were using 
scarcely more than one-third as much 
as in 1929. Our total consumption 
of lumber in 1929 was 35,807,000,000 
board feet. In 1932 it was only 12,- 
710,000,000. Last year there was 
an improvement and lumber consump- 
tion rose to 14,587,000,000, and this 
year it is estimated we will use about 
15,500,000,000 feet. These figures 
are from the United States Timber 
Conservation Board. 

Although production was cut to 
very low levels, stocks of lumber have 
recently been piling up. The figures 
below, from the same source, show 
that orders for Southern pine on July 
I, 1934, were only enough to use 13 
per cent of lumber stocks on hand. 
In 1929 a much larger proportion of 
lumber stocks was on order: 32 per 
cent for Southern pine and 42 per cent 
for West Coast woods. By comparing 
the situation in 1929 with that in July, 
1934, it is clear that the industry has 
very much larger stocks on hand com- 
pared to its orders at the present time 
than it had in 1929. 


LUMBER ORDERS AND STOCKS 


(Lumber companies held orders for the follow- 
ing percentage of their stocks on hand:) 


1929 1934 
Jan. 1 July 1 
Southern pine .....seeeesess 32% 13% 
West Coast woods .......... 42% 33% 
Western pine .....seeeseeess 13% 8% 


During the last year the industry 
has been holding production down 
closely to its orders to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of greater stocks. In the 
period ending September 1, 1934, 92 
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per cent of production was shipped 
out on orders. But heavy orders are 
still on hand, amounting to more than 
one half year’s supply. 

Production has been increasing since 
the first week of July this year and by 
September 1 was almost back to the 
level of last spring. 

This means more employment in 
lumber camps and mills. 

The United States Timber Conser- 
vation Board states that although 
lumber stocks on July 1 were nearly 
8% billion board feet in volume, the 
increased building of houses which is 
in prospect due to the Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the new minimum 
prices for lumber, will probably en- 
able the industry to reduce its heavy 
stocks. 


Prices 


Lumber prices dropped during de- 
pression until in January, 1933, they 
were 40 per cent below 1929 on the 
average. 

In the spring of 1933, with the 
quick upsurge of business activity, 
lumber production more than doubled 
and lumber prices rose rapidly. By 
December, 1933, prices were back 
within six points of the 1929 level. 
This increase in prices was very much 
out of proportion to wage increases 
and it was also greater than the in- 
crease in prices of other products. 
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This year prices had remained al- 
most at the high level of December 
1933, until at the end of July the 10 
per cent reduction in prices of all hous- 
ing lumber brought the general price 
level down four points below Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

This will help to encourage build- 
ing. Lumber prices, however, are 
still high in comparison with prices of 
other goods and in comparison with 
wages. It is quite possible that mill 
managements may resist wage in- 
creases because of this price reduction 
in July. In such cases they should be 
clearly shown that while at present 
mill prices of lumber are only 13 per 
cent below 1929, wages are still 37 
per cent below. 


Code Problems 


Many lumber manufacturers are 
not cooperating as they should in code 
regulations. The North American 
Wholesale Lumber Association states 
that many mills are granting price dis- 
counts to retailers and other buyers 
which should be allowed only to whole- 
salers. Because of this discounting in 
prices, they undercut wage standards 
in order to be able to sell at lower 
prices. This practice is seriously un- 
dermining wage standards in the in- 
dustry and it is one of the reasons why 
workers find it hard to keep code wage 
standards. 


Manion Steel Barrel Company Under Union Agreement 


A NOTHER milestone in the 
A progress of the organizing 
campaign in the metal fabri- 

cating industry is the agreement 


signed on August 28 by Federal Labor 
Union No. 19236 of Oil City, Penn- 


sylvania, and the Manion Steel Bar- 
rel Company, manufacturers of steel 
barrels and drums. 

This company is operating under 
the master code for the fabricated 
metal products manufacturing, metal 
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finishing and metal coating industry. 

The agreement provides for a 40- 
hour week with time and one half rate 
of pay for all overtime work in ex- 
cess of the standard bulletin hours 
and for holiday work. An absolute 
minimum rate of pay of 44 cents per 
hour is also provided. The seniority 
rule is established whenever any jobs 
are created or vacancies occur. A 
union committee is authorized to 
handle all matters of rules and regu- 
lations under the agreement and to 
investigate all grievances. Any griev- 
ances or disputes which fail to be mu- 
tually adjusted by representatives of 
the company and of the union may be 
referred for arbitration to an impar- 
tial board mutually agreed upon. Ad- 
justment of rates of pay, both hourly 
and piece rates, of any kind and all 
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employees may be negotiated under 
this agreement upon written notice 
from either party to the other party, 
provided such adjusted request is not 
in violation of the provisions of the 
code. Failure to agree upon wage 
adjustment also makes it possible to 
refer any wage dispute to arbitration. 

The agreement is effective for a 
period of one year and may be modi- 
fied on 30 days’ notice. The agree- 
ment is signed for the company by 
Mr. D. F. Manion, manager of the 
Manion Steel Barrel Company, and 
by the following committee represent- 
ing Federal Labor Union No. 19236: 
Elroy Ostrander, F. G. Peterman, 
W. W. Irwin, L. C. Cornmeiser and 
John H. Coles. David Williams 
signed the agreement for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


MORNING 


Rain-washed, the dawn came, clear and bright, 
Out of the hidden womb of night, 

Her arms filled with a clean new day, 

Songs for singing along the way, 

Flowers for empty chalices, 

Fragrance for every waiting breeze. .. . 

I wish souls could be born anew 

Along with the dawn and the dew. 


Epitn Tatum. 








THE HOUDE DECISION 


Board has just issued a decision 

which is vital to all unions. This 
is its decision of August 30, 1934, in 
the matter of Floude Engineering 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York, 
and United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 18839. 
This decision, given below, interprets 
Section 7(a) of the N. I. R. A. on two 
points which are of supreme impor- 
tance to real collective bargaining. 


Tee: National Labor Relations 


Unless within ten days from the 
date of this decision the Houde En- 
gineering Corporation notifies the 

oard in writing that it recognizes 
the United Automobile Workers 
Federal Union No. 18839 as its em- 
ployees’ exclusive agency for collec- 
tive bargaining, and that, when re- 
quested by the Union, it will enter into 
negotiations with the Union and en- 
deavor in good faith to arrive at a 
collective agreement covering terms 
of employment of all employees with- 
in the class which was permitted to 
vote at the election of March 23, 
1934, the case will be referred to the 
National Recovery Administration 
and to the enforcement agencies of 
the Federal Government for appro- 
priate action. 


The Board found that: 


. the only interpretation of 
Section 7(a) which can give effect to 
its purpose is that the representatives 
of the majority should constitute the 
exclusive agency for collective bar- 
gaining with the employer. 


Furthermore, it was the opinion of 
the Board that, “The right of em- 
ployees to bargain collectively implies 
a duty on the part of the employer to 


bargain with their representatives. 
Without this duty to bargain, the 
right to bargain would be sterile; and 
Congress did not intend the right to 
be sterile.” 

The Houde decision, therefore, in 
its interpretation of Section 7(a) es- 
tablishes, first, the principle of ma- 
jority representation ; and, second, the 
distinct obligation which employers 
under Section 7(a) must meet. This 
decision hits directly at the company 
unions which employers have so care- 
fully and at such expense built up to 
defeat the collective bargaining sec- 
tion of the act. It strikes a direct 
blow to those unnecessary delays and 
empty conferences which have for so 
long stood in the way of true bargain- 
ing. All unions must insist upon their 
rights under this decision to represent 
all employees in any particular plant, 
craft or other group when it has been 
shown that they represent a majority, 
and these union representatives must 
insist that negotiations be carried on 
actively until some form of agreement 
is reached. 

Majority representation is a union 
right which has never been questioned 
until employers began seeking for a 
way to evade the collective bargain- 
ing provisions of Section 7(a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. It 
has been trade-union practice for 50 
years or more that the union entering 
into a collective contract with an em- 
ployer shall represent all employees 
in the plant or craft or group con- 
cerned. 

The Board in this decision was of 
the opinion that Congress had def 
nitely in mind, when the National In- 
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THE HOUDE DECISION 


dustrial Recovery Act was adopted, 
the desirability of united action of 
labor and management to establish, 
by mutual agreement, hours of work, 
rates of pay and other working condi- 
tions. This can be done only through 
collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and representatives of em- 
ployees. 

The Houde Company’s policy of 
dealing first with the union and then 
with the company union resulted in 
the prevention of any real collective 
bargaining. The policy of dealing 
with two groups created and contin- 
ued a spirit of rivalry, suspicion and 
friction between the leaders of the 
committees; it made it possible for 
the company, by granting special fa- 
vors to one of the organizations—its 
own company union—to prevent the 
growth of the other and to make the 
employees uncertain as to which or- 
ganization they should join. It made 
it possible for the company to create 
and maintain permanent division in 
the ranks of its employees. 

There can never be united action of 
labor so long as the class or group of 
employees for whom negotiations are 
being conducted is not represented by 
a single voice. It is the full apprecia- 
tion of this fact by employers, to- 
gether with their determination to 
have their employees organized, if 
they must be organized, in company 
unions which are without power, that 
has caused them to insist on minority 
representation. It is for this reason 
that the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation has officially counseled their 
members to disregard this vital de- 
cision. The Houde Engineering Cor- 
poration has refused to abide by the 
decision. The Blue Eagle has already 
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been removed from the company as 
a result of this refusal and court ac- 
tion is probably to follow. After 
more than a year of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, we have 
certain tangible interpretations. The 
right of the Board to issue such inter- 
pretations has been questioned. 

In reaching its decision the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board stated 
that it did not deny to any employee 
or group of employees “the right to 
present grievances, to confer with 
their employers or to associate them- 
selves and act for mutual aid or pro- 
tection.” Nor does the rule compel 
employees to join the organization 
representing the majority. It does 
not establish the closed shop, nor nec- 
essarily lead to a closed shop, since 
that is a matter for negotiation be- 
tween the union and the management. 

The Board does not, in its decision, 
determine what constitutes the proper 
unit as the basis of representation ex- 
cept in this particular case. The unit 
may be the plant or it may be a sepa- 
rate craft or grouping of employees; 
in such event, the representatives of 
the majority of each group would be 
the exclusive agency for the negotia- 
tion of a collective agreement for all 
employees in that group. ) 

The second portion of this decision 
is that collective bargaining is but a 
means to an end and that the end is 
a collective agreement covering hours, 
wages and basic working conditions. 
Every union which has experienced 
unreasonable delay and evasion in ar- 
riving at an agreement can appreciate 
what this portion of the Board’s de- 
cision will mean. 

The Board stated that decisions of 
other boards, especially the National 
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Labor Board and the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board, have established 
the principle that the employer is ob- 
ligated to negotiate in good faith with 
his employees’ representatives; to 
match their proposals, if unaccept- 
able, with counter proposals; and to 
make every reasonable effort to reach 
an agreement. 

Such an agreement will customarily 
have to do. with wages, hours and 
basic working conditions, and will 
have a fixed duration. Collective bar- 
gaining, as it is provided for under 
Section 7(a), must be considered as 
meaning what it has meant in the past, 
namely, the “process whereby nego- 
tiations are conducted for the purpose 
of arriving at collective agreements 
governing terms of employment for 
some specified period.”” When it pro- 
hibited interference with this process, 
Congress ‘must have intended that the 
process should be encouraged and that 
there was a definite good to be ob- 
tained by promoting the stabilization 
of employment relations through col- 
lective agreements.” 

It was the opinion of the Board that 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
as a whole, can not be cafried out and 
its purpose fulfilled unless real col- 
lective bargaining is established. The 
purposes of the act were to reduce 
hours of work, increase wages and 
bring about the greatest possible 
amount of reemployment. It has been 
labor’s contention from the beginning 
that labor cooperation is an essential 
factor in the fulfillment of these pur- 
poses of the recovery program. This 
contention the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board emphatically upholds 
when it states that only through such 
cooperative action can the necessary 


readjustments be made and in no 
other way is it possible to see that 
“the gains which industry might de- 
rive from its new powers to control 
production and prices would be equit- 
ably shared with the wage-earners 
and thus serve to increase purchasing 
power.” The National Recovery Ad- 
ministration also has been set up to 
bring about a certain amount of sta- 
bilization in industry, based upon the 
principle of fair competition, and a 
portion of the plan for fair competi- 
tion is that wages, hours and working 
conditions shall also be stabilized 
and made reasonably uniform within 
each particular industry. In this sta- 
bilization, collective agreements must 
play an important and essential part, 
since codes were never intended to 
do more than fix a minimum in wages 
and working conditions. “The stat- 
ute,” the Board finds, “was enacted 
to promote the making of collective 
agreements covering terms of employ- 
ment for definite periods as an inte- 
gral part of the process of stabilizing 
industry upon a new and juster basis.” 

Upon the basis of these interpreta- 
tions the Board found that the Houde 
Company had violated Section 7 (a) 
“by interfering with the self-organi- 
zation of its employees, impairing 
their right of collective bargaining 
and refusing to bargain collectively 
within the meaning of that section, in 
that, first, it negotiated without in- 
tending to reach a collective agree- 
ment and, second, it negotiated with 
the association (the company union) 
after the employees had, by majority 
vote, designated the union as their 
exclusive agency.” 

These interpretations establish a 
precedent for all later cases. In the 
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National Labor Relations Board de- 
cision of September 4 in the case of 
the Guide Lamp Corporation and 
Metal Polishers International Union 
No. §2, the principle of majority rep- 
resentation is repeated. The report 
of this decision includes a portion of 
the company’s letter in October, 1933, 
which was written in reply to the re- 
quest of the union to meet and bar- 
gain collectively. This reply stated 
that the Guide Employees Associa- 
tion represented 70 per cent of the 
employees and concluded: 


If we begin the practice of negotia- 
tion with each group which presents 
itself, we will not be complying with 
the provisions of the N. R. A., and a 
great deal of confusion will result. If 
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there is any complaint or grievance 
which you wish to present, we shall be 
glad to consider it, but any negotiation 
or collective bargaining must be with 
the committee representing the great 
majority of our employees. 


It may be generally stated that 
company unions have usually been ac- 
cepted by employers as representing 
all of their employees. It is now our 
responsibility to build organizations 
throughout the country which will in- 
clude at least a majority of the em- 
ployees involved, and which, there- 
fore, will give employees the right 
under Section 7(a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act to be repre- 
sented by a voice which is free from 
company domination. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


E GAVE, in last month’s 
issue, a brief summary of 


the action which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has 
taken in its first five ,weeks of its 
existence. In addition to the Board’s 
decision in the Houde case, it is of 
interest to consider briefly some of 
the other decisions of the Board. 

An interesting point arose in the 
decision in the matter of United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Com- 
pany and Local No. 91 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Board found that the company had 
discharged for union activities four of 
its employees. The company stated 
its willingness to reemploy two of the 
men in their former jobs at their 
former rate of pay; the other two men 
the company offered to reemploy at 
a considerable reduction in pay, at dif- 


ferent jobs. To this latter proposal 
the Board did not give approval and 
ordered all of the four men reinstated 
in their former positions without loss 
of any of their rights. 

The case of the Guide Lamp Cor- 
poration and Metal Polishers Inter- 
national Union No. 52 was one in 
which the issue was the same as that 
in the Houde case, the refusal of the 
company to bargain collectively with 
the majority union for all employees 
eligible to membership in the union in 
the departments concerned. The com- 
pany insisted that the union could bar- 
gain for and represent only those em- 
ployees who had voted for the union 
in the election. The Board ruled 
that the company must recognize the 
Metal Polishers Union Local No. 52 
as the exclusive bargaining agency of 
all employees eligible to membership 
in it. When the Guide Lamp Cor- 
poration believed that its company 
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union had a majority of the em- 
ployees, a letter was written to Local 
No. 52 to the effect that “any nego- 
tiation or collective bargaining must 
be with the committee representing 
the great majority of our employees.” 
As soon as it was evident that Local 
No. 52 had the majority membership 
the company completely changed its 
attitude and then insisted on bargain- 
ing with the minority or company 
union. The Board’s decision is that 
“Unless within ten days from the date 
of the decision the Guide Lamp Cor- 
poration notifies the Board in writing 
that it recognizes the Metal Polishers 
International Union, Local No. 52, 
as the exclusive bargaining agency of 
its employees, eligible to participate 
in the election of March 19, 1934, and 
that, when requested by the union, it 
will enter into negotiations with the 
union, and endeavor in good faith to 
arrive at a collective agreement cov- 
ering terms of employment of all em- 
ployees eligible to participate in the 
election, the case will be referred to 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and to the enforcement agencies 
of the Federal Government for ap- 
propriate action.” 

In the case of the Joseph S. Wernig 
Express Company and International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, the 
Board found that the company inter- 
fered with the self-organization of its 
employees when it gave certain em- 
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ployees the choice of resigning or re- 
moving their union buttons. The 
Board has given the company ten days 
in which to submit evidence that full 
reinstatement has been offered to the 
eleven men who gave up their posi- 
tions when forced to do so rather 
than give up their union buttons. 

In the matter of the Kawneer Com- 
pany of Niles, Michigan, and Federal 
Labor Union No. 19319, eight em- 
ployees were ordered reinstated in 
their former positions within twelve 
days, without loss of any of the rights 
previously enjoyed. If such reinstate- 
ment is not offered, the company will 
be cited to the Compliance Division 
and to other governmental agencies 
for action. 

The employees of the Kugler Res- 
taurant Company of Philadelphia or- 
ganized in Local No. 59 of Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International 
Union, went out on strike because the 
company was violating the provisions 
of the code regarding charges for 
meals and by the discharge of one of 
the union’s committee for his union 
activities. The Board has ordered 
that within seven days the restaurant 
must reinstate all of the employees on 
strike who request such reinstatement, 
including the man discharged in vio- 
lation of Section 7(a). The Board 
referred the testimony regarding code 
violation to the National Recovery 
Administration for such further ac- 
tion as the Administration sees fit. 





SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CODES APPROVED* 
(As of September 6, 1934) 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date Industry 

1201/ /08 9/ 5/34 9/15/34 Alloys 

601/ /01 8/23/34 9/ 3/34 Animal Glue 
1602/ /02 8/28/34 9/17/34 Artificial Limb Manufacturing 
1208/ /07 8/27/34 9/ 6/34 Assembled Watch 
1698/ /07 8/23/34  9/ 3/34 Blackboard and Blackboard Eraser Manufacturing 
1023/ /01 8/20/34 9/19/34 a Granite (Approved Code No. 244—Supplement 

0. 


714/ /01 8/7/34 8/17/34 Charcoal and Package Fuel Distributing Trade (Approved 
Code No. 201—Supplement No. 19) 
1401/ /04 8/28/34 9/10/34 Commercial Aviation 
1201/ /09 8/13/34 8/23/34 Copper, Brass, Bronze and Related Alloys Trade (Ap- 
proved Code No. 201—Supplement No, 21) 
1651/ /04 8/7/34 8/20/34 Corn Cob Pipe 
1135/ /32 8/27/34 9/ 7/34 Corrugated, Rolled-Metal Culvert Pipe 
330/ /06 8/20/34  9/ 3/34 Dowel (Approved Code No. 383—Supplement No. 1) 
1310/ /09 98/24/34  9/ 3/34 Electric and Neon Sign 
1308/ /06 8/13/34 8/23/34 Electrical Wholesale Trade (Approved Code No. 201— 
Supplement No. 20) 
1213/ /15 8/22/34 9/ 1/34 Electro Plating and Metal Polishing and Metal Finishing 
(Approved Code No. 84—Supplement No. 46) 
311/ 1/01 8/27/34 9/10/34 Grass and Fibre Rug Manufacturing 
602/ /02 8/21/34 8/27/34 =e Alcohol (Approved Code No. 275—Supplement 
0. 
1129/ 3/12 8/25/34 9/ 4/34 Industry of Wholesale Plumbing Products, Heating Prod- 
ucts and/or Distributing Pipe, Fittings and Valves 
1628/ /09 8/ 9/34 8/20/34 Manufacturing and Wholesale Surgical 
1023/ 2/14 8/11/34 8/21/34 Marble Contracting (Approved Code No. 244—Supple- 
ment No. 17) 
1114/ /31 8/27/34 9/ 6/34 Marine Equipment Manufacturing 
1122/ /21 8/31/34 9/10/34 Perforating Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84—Sup- 
plement No. 48) 
1149/ /30 8/23/34  9/ 2/34 Pipe Tool Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84—Sup- 
plement No. 47) 
101/ /29 8/11/34 8/27/34 Pretzel 
612/  /01 8/ 8/34 8/20/34 Processed or Refined Fish Oil 
1399/ /67 8/11/34 8/22/34 Pulp and Paper Machinery (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 42) : 
1715/ /15 8/8/34 8/20/34 Refrigerated Warehousing 
1104/ /03 9/ 1/34 9/11/34 Socket Screw Products Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 49) 
1628/ /01 8/24/34 9/ 3/34 Surgical Distributors Trade 
299/ 1/38 8/ 6/34 8/20/34 Textile Examining, Shrinking and Refinishing 
1139/ /04 8/11/34 8/20/34 Upward-Acting Door 
1399/ /61 9/1/34 9/11/34 = — (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 
0. 
231/ /11 8/24/34 9/ 3/34 Wholesale Embroidery Trade (Approved Code No. 201— 
Supplement No. 23) 
1631/ 1/07 8/21/34 8/31/34 Wholesale Jewelry Trade (Approved Code No. 201—Sup- 
plement No. 22) 
619/ /06 8/4/34 8/14/34 Wholesale Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Allied and Kindred 
ea Trade (Approved Code No. 201—Supplement 
0. 


*Continued from September FEDERATIONIST. 
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FALL SEASON BRINGS SMALL 
EMPLOYMENT GAINS 


NEMPLOYMENT continued 
to increase up to mid-August, 
according to our estimate, 

based on Government indexes. To- 


ward the end of August and the first 
part of September, industry began to 
quicken its pace somewhat with the 
fall busy season, but thus far employ- 


ment gains this year have been far 
less than last year. There is no indi- 
cation as yet that the fall season will 
make any permanent improvement in 
the unemployment situation; 

In August, the number without 
work in industry was 10,834,000 
(preliminary) compared to 10,793,- 


Record for Six Years 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


000 in July (revised). The dull sum- 
mer season in retail stores added 40,- 
000 to the unemployed, and the 
drought on farms meant loss of work 
for nearly 50,000 farm laborers; 
railroads dropped 17,000 from their 
payrolls. These employment losses 
more than offset the slight gains in in- 
dustries where the fall busy season 
was already beginning: Manufactur- 
ing, where 68,000 went back to work 
temporarily in August, building, 
where 10,000 found jobs, and roads, 
which gave at least temporary work 
to 19,000. In September, trade 
union figures show fall activity in- 
creasing. Reports from unions in 24 
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cities, covering the first half of the 
month, show that members were find- 
ing a few temporary jobs in street 
transportation, water transportation, 
manufacturing, clothing trades, 
theatres and printing, but employ- 
ment gains were small. 

August and September this year 
show a strong contrast to the same 
months last year. In August last 
year, 800,000 went back to work in 
the President’s Reemployment Pro- 
gram; this year no effort was made to 
create jobs and unemployment in- 
creased by 40,000. In September 
last year, unions reported temporary 
work for 1.3% of their members, this 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

increase 
(+) or 

decrease 
(-) 
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year only 0.6 per cent found work in 
September. 

The number unemployed in Au- 
gust 1934 was back almost to the 
level of August 1933. Our estimate, 
based on Government figures shows 
10,834,000 out of work in August 
this year; in August last year, 10,- 
960,000. Throughout the early 
months of this year unemployment 
was below last year’s level by about 
2,000,000. But as we compare this 
summer with last, we find the gains 
dwindling away to 125,000. 

Government emergency work gave 
employment to 2,249,000 in August, 
625,000 on PWA, 357,000 in con- 
servation camps, and 1,267,000 on 
the ERA (Emergency Relief) work 
program. This is an increase of 
nearly 10,000 since last month, chiefly 
in the ERA work program. Deduct- 
ing those on emergency work from 
the total without work in industry, 
we find that 8,585,000 were without 
jobs of any sort. 

The critical nature of our present 
unemployment problem is shown by 
the relief rolls. In June this year 
the number of families on relief was 
3,716,755 (preliminary), almost as 
many as in June last year when the 
figure was 3,789,026; preliminary 
report for July indicates that relief 
need was higher in July than June, 
and well above the level of July last 
year. 
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SrroNG Man Rutes—An_Inter- 
pretation of Germany Today, by 
George N. Shuster. D. Appleton 
Century Company, New York, 
1934. Pp. ix-291. Price, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll, 
University of Chicago. 


This remarkable book explains Hit- 
ler as an astute Tammany politician 
who has borrowed our most tawdry 
and most effective American meth- 
ods. Furthermore, he has exercised 


his political abilities upon that most 
susceptible of groups, the German 


counterpart of our bonus army. 

The author pictures for us the Ger- 
many that fell for the political trick- 
sters. He shows it to have been a 
nation long divided into self-centered 
geographical and interest groups, 
their horizons for the most part 
bounded by the group. He relates 
with fresh insight and sympathy the 
psychological effects of the insult of 
the broadly proclaimed war guilt 
theory added to the injury of the 
Versailles Treaty, the liberal’s criti- 
cism of the stupid war-time policies 
of the military groups and the retalia- 
tions of the latter when liberalism 
failed to secure international consid- 
eration for the depths of Germany’s 
economic distress and the devastating 
effects of the hopeless economic con- 
ditions after 1929. He draws a mov- 
ing picture of the zeal and ideas of 
the youth. We sense their thwarted 
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lives and their efforts to lift them- 
selves and their country out of the 
stifling quicksands of futility and de- 
spair though their program actually 
poisons all the idealism they profess. 

He doesn’t mince results; but he 
does not dwell upon horrors. Rather 
he seeks to explain, evaluate, inter- 
pret. The atrocities he treats as war- 
time tactics, excused by the perpreta- 
tors on those grounds. The intoler- 
ance toward the Jew and the Commu- 
nist he treats with more objectivity 
than it has been the reviewer's op- 
portunity to see elsewhere. The mis- 
takes of the injured parties that were 
partially responsible in the begin- 
ning for an attitude of intolerance, 
are as frankly stated as the fact that 
in the end their names became merely 
abstract targets upon which to focus 
the organizing emotion of prejudice. 

The failure of Marxian Socialism 
to advance beyond hedonism to con- 
cern for things of the spirit, the deg- 
radation of the women’s movement 
to goose stepping adherence to the 
three K’s, the prostitution of the in- 
tellectual professions, the whirling 
eddies of violence that forced Hitler 
to go along, the enslaving and slow 
starvation of honest, independent and 
liberal thought and opinions are 
brought out with tragic clarity. 

The picture of the future of Ger- 
many is not hopeful. Though the au- 
thor generally refrains from prophecy 
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he believes that “the Continent as a 
whole is in for a period of twilight 
sleep, disturbed perhaps by night- 
mares. The destiny of the world has 
now been entrusted to other Con- 
tinents.” 

The book is the gift of a rich mind 
with extended experience in German 
life and culture over a goodly period 
of time. It is tempered by humor and 
seasoned by the sobering influence of 
a world outlook. Its brief discussions 
of other good books in the field is 
selective and descriptive in a friendly 
but not discursive way. 

Summing up the present German 
way of life the author says: “No one 
who grew up with a shred of fondness 
for the ideals which decent Americans 
have always thought the legacy of 
European civilization unto them- 
selves, can be happy there.” With 
the author we see the challenge to 
America to find the deeper meaning 
of democracy in these troublous 
times, not to confuse it with the least 
common denominator of passion and 
intelligence, but to retain and advance 
the best in civilization. 


THE METHOD OF FREEDOM, by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934. 117 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Reviewed by Broadus 
Mitchell, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 


Mr. Lippmann, by most people con- 
sidered very sophisticated indeed, ap- 
pears in this book as amusingly simple. 
His thesis is that laissez faire capital- 
ism and a completely collectivist sys- 
tem both run into excesses—the one 
producing crazy alternations of boom 
and slump, the other running to regi- 
mentation which kills individual lib- 
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erty. He thinks he has hit upon a 
first class discovery in urging a middle 
course which shall borrow the good 
features of the other two and discard 
the obnoxious elements of both. This 
“method of freedom”’ consists in com- 
pensatory action by the State to cor- 
rect the bad guesses and waywardness 
of private enterprise. The economic 
ship of state would be trimmed by 
deliberate action of the public author- 
ities in stowing a part of the cargo in 
such a way as to offset the bad freight. 
ing of irresponsible industrial, agri- 
cultural, and financial stevedores. 

In the first place it is not clear from 
these Godkin Lectures, delivered at 
the invitation of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University, what 
agencies the government would need 
to have in its hands in order to effect 
this constant and accurate compensa- 
tion. Mr. Lippmann speaks of cen- 
tral banks, public works, taxation, 
control of tariffs and foreign ex- 
change, and there is a suggestion of 
public ownership of certain utilities. 
But the great mass of productive, dis- 
tributive, and credit instrumentalities 
are, by assumption, to be left in pri- 
vate possession. It is not proper, 
however, to charge Mr. Lippmann 
with attempting the futile task of so- 
cial planning within the capitalist 
framework, for in truth he does not 
propose a planned society. Rather, 
capitalist individualism is to be left 
free for its wilful adventures, and so- 
ciety is to step in and, with generous 
patronage, pay the gambling bills. I 
have not elsewhere encountered such 
a touching devotion to capitalism. 
Mr. Lippmann presents exceedingly 
little in favor of the maintenance of 
the capitalist system, but contents 
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himself with murmuring endearments. 
Here is a blind attachment, an instinc- 
tive loyalty. 

These compensatory actions of gov- 
ernment are, by definition, to run coun- 
ter to the popular obsession and to 
what will temporarily appeal to the 
majority as private interest. ‘In sub- 
stance,” he says, “the state undertakes 
to counteract the mass errors of the 
individualist crowd by doing the op- 
posite of what the crowd is doing; it 
saves when the crowd is spending too 
much; it borrows when the crowd is 
saving too much; it economizes when 
the crowd is extravagant, and it spends 
when the crowd is afraid to spend. 

.” Several insuperable difficul- 
ties present themselves here, and it is 
in ignoring or underestimating the 
force of these objections that Mr. 
Lippmann is naive. How will those 


in public office know that a dangerous 


trend is developing, and so needs to 
be corrected? Central bankers and 
heads of government departments 
cannot, in a predominantly individ- 
ualist system, see much farther into 
the future than private business men. 
History speaks for this. Further, 
even granting their prescience, what 
reasoning can persuade us to believe 
that governmental agents, the chief 
ones put in office by geographically 
distributed votes, will be hardy 
enough to run counter to the popular 
demand? Mr. Lippmann attempts to 
meet this obstacle by decrying legis- 
lative control and elevating executive 
authority, at least to the extent of giv- 
ing the administrative officials the 
power of initiating the most impor- 
tant policies. But the President of 
the United States is no less elected 
than are the members of the Con- 
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gress; he has party debts to pay, he 
must regard the wishes of contribu- 
tors to his campaign fund. He is 
quite as much the target of “pressure 
groups” as are the representatives or 
senators. But I am willing to suppose 
the President a free agent, at least in 
his own mind. Here Mr. Lippmann 
must accept responsibility and he 
blithely does so—for exulting in the 
notion that there is such a thing as “the 
general good” apart from economic 
class interests, that there is ground of 
common enjoyment between those who 
live by owning and those who live by 
working. 

He wants to see our crucial public 
decisions in the hands of a petit bour- 
geoisie, who “have hold of the sub- 
stance of liberty and . . . cling to it. 
They are stubborn and careful. But 
they have self-respect and, of their 
fate, though it be a small one and pri- 
vate, they are the masters.” Mr. 
Lippmann has only to read the recent 
book of a fellow New York journalist, 
George Soule’s Coming American 
Revolution, to discover how small this 
class has already become, and how it 
continues to dwindle. Mr. Soule con- 
siders that only 3 or 4 per cent of those 
who work for a living, aside from 
farmers, are owners of small inde- 
pendent businesses, and, if one wishes 
to embrace the owners of stocks, the 
5 million thus added have no control 
whatever over their incomes. The 
small business men are not the masters 
of their fate, but are inevitably drawn 
along in mass movements. Anyhow, 
how long ago was it that Mr. Lipp- 
mann was lyrical not over little busi- 
ness boys but over big ones? 

The author declares, rightly, that 
the capitalist system is too compli- 
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cated to be given stability through 
deliberate interference in it by the gov- 
ernment. It must, if it is to be pre- 
served at all, be allowed to go its own 
course, and the government will so- 
cialize the losses. But it does not fol- 
low from this that a collectivist sys- 
tem, where the means of production 
are in the hands of the community, 
would be nearly so hard to manage. 
Under these circumstances the prob- 
lem would be more an engineering 
than an economic one. Such frank 
collectivism would provide a level 
road, and not consume its ingenuity 
in contriving spring suspension. 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN IN- 
pustrY, by Carroll R. Daugherty, 
Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 
Pp. xviii, 959. Price, $3.50. Re- 
viewed by R. S. Meriam, Harvard 
Business School. 


This textbook is a solid piece of 
work. The author, a professor at 
the University of Pittsburgh, gives a 
discussion of American labor prob- 
lems that is systematic, careful, and 
comprehensive. Although he does not 
hesitate to state his own position, the 
book is devoted neither to his personal 
“solutions of the labor problem” nor 
to airing his impressions and aspira- 
tions. He makes much use of the 
available statistical information, but 
he includes interpretations and 
theories as well. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the psy- 
chological, social, economic, histori- 
cal, and political factors basic to the 
study of industrial relations; the sec- 
ond discusses five main phases of dis- 
harmony—insecurity, inadequate in- 
come, work periods, sub-standard 
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workers, and industrial conflict; and 
the third treats the attempts of unions, 
employers, and the state to secure ad- 
justment. On the whole there is little 
material on the developments since 
President F. D. Roosevelt’s inaugura- 
tion, but this is not serious for any- 
one who believes that experience has 
some lessons to teach those who will 
apply themselves to its study. 

Professor Daugherty’s work should 
be useful both as a reference and text- 
book. It is not easy reading and is 
better adapted to the student than to 
the general reader. At some points, 
the author’s desire to be systematic 
carries him beyond the point where 
the reader is aided by the system. For 
example, how much is one helped by 
a formal, abstract definition of “a 
problem” and “a solution.” 

The author has endeavored to 
bring labor problems and economic 


theory closer together. The reviewer 
must praise his intention, but cannot 
praise his performance; his treatment 
of theoretical topics is not the strong- 


est part of the book. I doubt that 
the student will better understand the 
philosophy of Jaissez-faire for being 
told that it was a “purely deductive 
conclusion,” based upon “the eco- 
nomic man.” In fact, he might be 
helped a good deal by being told the 
exact opposite. More should have 
been said on the theory of excessive 
capacity to produce and the theory of 
inadequate capacity to consume. The 
objections to the author’s views are 
not stated in sufficient detail to give 
the student a basis for deciding for 
himself. Moreover, the assertion 
that “the lump of labor theory” is at 
the base of limitation of the number 
of apprentices is open to serious ques- 
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tion: would not the theory of demand 
and supply do perfectly well? Most 
serious of all is the suggestion that the 
ability to limit the supply is part of 
the theory of collective bargaining. 
Trade unionists would deny (and 
might resent) the assertion that col- 
lective bargaining is a device to bene- 
fit a limited number at the expense of 
others kept out of work or forced 
into other occupations. Is it not the 
unionists’ contention that demand and 
supply do not settle wages precisely— 
that there is a certain amount of 
“give” which permits a strong union 
to raise wages without reducing the 
amount of employment? 


THE CoMING STRUGGLE FOR PowER, 
by John Strachey. Covici Friede, 
New York. 1933. Price, $3.00. 


Reviewed by Jean Flexner. 


The thesis of Mr. Strachey’s vol- 
ume can be simply stated: It is that 
the present day economic and social 
system of the western world is in a 
state of rottenness and decay; that the 
hey-day of capitalism is long past and 
that we are approaching if not revo- 
lution, at least disintegration. The 
economic and political forces which 
in the nineteenth century produced a 
sort of capitalistic Golden Age, ac- 
cording to Mr. Strachey, have worked 
themselves out and landed us in a 
dilemma from which there is no peace- 
ful escape. Production, he asserts, 
has fallen under the control of mo- 
nopolies ; nationalism has stifled inter- 
national trade by erecting many tariff 
barriers and by putting difficulties in 
the way of foreign lending and repay- 
ing. At the same time the efforts of 
the monopolists to find wider markets 
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and profitable sources of investment 
have sharpened international animosi- 
ties. Under the stress and strain of 
these opposing forces, Mr. Strachey 
sees us driving straight into another 
world war. 

Confirmation of the impending 
doom of Capitalism is sought, and 
found, in an analysis of religion, sci- 
ence, and literature. All of which 
Mr. Strachey finds are tainted with 
discouragement, shallowness, a sense 
of their own futility, lack of enthusi- 
asm and idealism—symptoms of a 
decadent society. 

Nowhere does Mr. Strachey find a 
ray of hope, nowhere the possibility 
that forces may be set in motion, or- 
ganizations or leaders found, or poli- 
cies devised that would release our 
potentially vast power to produce and 
that would enable the masses to con- 
sume the produce. Existing labor 
movements and workers’ organiza- 
tions, like existing political mecha- 
nisms—no matter how democratic 
they may appear to others—are to 
Mr. Strachey mere shams, “tools of 
the capitalistic class.” 

By this time it should be fairly clear 
that Mr. Strachey’s thesis belongs to 
the orthodox Marxian brand. But it 
must be emphatically pointed out that 
this is no ordinary re-hash of stale 
and meaningless terminology. The 
threadbare diatribes, familiar sign 
posts in all Communist literature, are 
happily missing. Verily the word 
“liquidate” does not appear once in all 
the 399 pages! Mr. Strachey has so 
well assimilated Marx’s thought that 
he dares to write as an individual. 

Because the book is freshly and 
vigorously written, free from pedan- 
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try and obvious propaganda, it is per- 
haps a dangerous book. You can not 
dismiss it by thinking to yourself: “he 
says this because it is fashionable in 
Moscow.” The best you can say is: 
We may yet learn something from this 
sort of a book; if we can at least look 
this ugly mess straight in the face, 
understand how bad it is and how fatal 
will be the consequences of drifting, 
then perhaps we may yet be saved. 
But Mr. Strachey is there ahead of 
you, mentioning any number of clever 
people who for ten years have been 
telling the world that it is pursuing a 
suicidal course. Although ever so per- 
suasive, their influence has apparently 
been nil. Mr. Strachey’s own opinion 
is that unless we are prepared to throw 
overboard the private ownership of 
the means of production, and all the 
mental baggage associated with it, 
neither planning nor noble resolutions 
will amount to much. 

This book was written in 1932, be- 
fore the brave bold policies of the 
New Deal. It may be that we in 
America have entered a new phase of 
Capitalism, within the past year, and 
have hit upon a means of postponing 
Mr. Strachey’s “struggle” for an in- 
definite period. It may also be that 
these apparently so novel forms and 
policies are merely cloaking the old 
struggle for power: that monopolies 
more huge and more powerful than 
hitherto, insufficiently checked by 
labor and consumer organizations, 
will be the legacy of the “New Deal” 
for the future. That still remains to be 
seen. If evidence accumulates point- 
ing in that direction, it should greatly 
boost the sales of Mr. Strachey’s 
book. 
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Who Rutes America? by John Mc- 
Conaughy. Longmans-Green and 


Co., New York. 338 pp. Price, 
$3.00. Reviewed by Wyatt Brown. 


The question in the title of this book 
is not a rhetorical one. Everyone 
who reads the daily press is aware of 
the invisible ruler of our country as 
manifested in Wall Street. Citizens 
—all except those who hide them- 
selves from realization of their role 
as a citizen by thrusting their heads 
into the dinner pail, clouds of ciga- 
rette smoke or the gloom of a movie— 
ought to be interested in Mr. Mc- 
Conaughy’s answer. 

In readable style—with eye to the 
human element, for the author holds 
that the detachment of any fact of 
history from the personalities in- 
volved in the doing of the thing will 
give a false impression cf the true 
facts—which is filled with pungent 
phrasing this able critic of our Ameri- 
can scene presents the picture as he 
sees it. Corruption in our govern- 
ment, he shows by historical incident, 
is not peculiar to our own time even 
in form. 

The “Funding Fathers” under 
Alexander Hamilton’s aegis were the 
first favored few. These and their 
heirs and some others next used the 
Government’s credit for stealing the 
taxpayers funds. In succession using 
land grants, tariff, railroads, and 
monopolies: all afforded by the gov- 
ernment as special privileges to these 
unscrupulous manipulators. From 
time to time in his story McConaughy 
drew parallels of the old days with 
identical forms of corruption prac- 
ticed now. 

Interesting lights on the leading 
characters are turned on at frequent 
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intervals. Hamilton, Burr, Biddle, 
Taylor of Caroline, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Gould, Vanderbilt, the Credit Mobi- 
lier, and Rockefeller. 

McConaughy writes forcefully. He 
is positive in his estimates and in- 
terpretations. Perhaps the more pro- 
fessorial type of mind may find fault 
with his positive judgments in some 
instances. His hot headed villification 
for the crooks he discusses may appear 
too volatile, but it has the rare qual- 
ity of consistency and one grows to 
know McConaughy due to his frank- 
ness and independence. And with all 
his frank facing of the facts he keeps 
a hopeful note for the future of de- 
mocracy ever sounding. 

- One has the feeling while reading 
that here is a man presenting the pic- 
ture as his thorough careful study re- 
vealed it to him with no compromises 
through fear of anyone. Therefore, 
one can accept the facts that way and 
get a great deal sharper focus on the 
scene. So many cotton mouthed au- 
thors clutter up the presses today, one 
is pleased to read one independent 
enough to say what he thinks, even 
though that be a highly personal point 
of view. 

Many truths about the American 
people are brought out. How we de- 
pend on laws to right errors of prac- 
tice. How labor is nothing but a po- 
litical and economic serf today. How 
moneyed interests do not defy the gov- 
ernment; they “own it.” “Our need, 
the need of all who aspire to be free, 
is for courage and wisdom. The 
ignorant illiterate often gains a simple 
wisdom by observation; and his cour- 
age is not sapped by insidious shib- 
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boleths and smoothly dishonest formu- 
las which temporarily possess the spu- 
rious authority of the printed word.” 

“Democracy . . . is a faith to live 
in: the faith that the aggregate wis- 
dom of the mass is in common things 
a safer guide than the self-determined 
wisdom of the intellectual—common 
things, those things which are our 
common concern.” 

Throughout one finds the au- 
thor’s philosophy propounded. Mc- 
Conaughy was a journalist. During 
the World War he held a high post 
in the department of our government 
which controlled war propaganda in 
this country. At that post he found 
something happening which he dis- 
liked; he resigned in protest. He is 
one of the few journalists who has 
maintained independence of opinion 
instead of becoming indirectly sub- 
sidized by our moneyed interests as 
are many writers today. 

“Any sort of bright-colored eco- 
nomic sticking plaster is preferable 
to the knife of the sociological sur- 
geon.” Thus remarked the writer 
ironically. 

It will be amusing to a great body 
of readers who have looked upon 
Tammany Hall as such a threat to 
fair government to learn that it was 
that Society which was enlisted by 
Burr to join in their first political fight 
and that time for the masses. * 

This book contains the most read- 
able history of our banks, tariff, su- 
preme court, railroads and monopolies 
that has ever come to the attention of 
this reviewer and accuracy does not 
seem to suffer in the lightening of the 


style. 





SUMMARY OF ORGANIZERS’ REPORTS 


which are found in our reports 

for this month are increases in 
code violations, organization plans 
for this fall and the beginning of 
study groups or classes for the winter 
months. 

With very few exceptions, increases 
in code violations are reported. One 
of these exceptions is found in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama: 


Ts outstanding developments 


Since the installation of our local compliance 
officer, chiselers are having to pay hundreds of 
dollars back time and code violations are on the 
wane. 


Fear of their jobs is still preventing 
many workers from reporting viola- 


tions which they know to exist. Not 
only are violations more widespread 
among unorganized workers but also 
the element of fear is more of a hand- 
icap to code enforcement where work- 
ers do not have the protection of or- 
ganization. In the September FEp- 
ERATIONIST a detailed statement was 
made on the protection which work- 
ers who report code violations are 
given, under the executive order. We 
can never expect to secure code com- 
pliance unless all violations which 
can not be taken care of through con- 
ferences with the management are re- 
ported to the proper authority. 
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All violations concerning code hour 
and wage provisions should be re- 
ported to the state director of com- 
pliance except in those localities where 
a recognized compliance agency has 
been established. If violations, so 
reported, are not adjusted, notifica- 
tion should be sent to Washington so 
that a thorough investigation may be 
made. Violations of Section 7(a) 
should be reported in full detail to the 
proper regional labor board. At the 
present time these two types of vio- 
lations are handled through entirely 
different machinery and it is of the 
utmost importance that the proper 
authorities are notified in every case. 

The statements given below show 
us that throughout the country our 
organizers and central bodies are 
making definite plans for the devel- 
opment of organization in the locali- 
ties in which they are interested: 


San Pedro, Calif—The Union Label League 
and the clerks and teamsters unions have or- 
ganization campaigns in progress. 

East St. Louis, Ill—AIl unions are busy or- 
ganizing. 

Jacksonville, Il].—Practically all unions are 
contemplating fall organizing campaigns. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Organizing campaigns 
are being planned by the team and truck drivers, 
laundry workers, garment employees, dairy, 
hosiery and transfer workers. 

South Hadley Falls, Mass.—The Central Labor 
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Union, the textile union and the paper workers 
and finishers have organization plans. 

York, Pa.—The Federation of Trades Unions 
of York, the typographical workers, amalgamated 
clothing and hosiery employees, cigar makers 
and machinists have organization programs 
under way. 


Study classes are being planned by 
different central bodies in conjunction 
with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and with certain 


schools and universities. 
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Wakefield, Mass——The workers educational 
committee, sponsored by the Boston Central 
Labor Union, is planning to establish classes in 
surrounding cities. 

Great Falls, Mont.—We have a representative 
attending the workers’ education college at Den- 
ver. 

Lincoln, Nebr.—We are planning study classes 
in conjunction with the university and other 
groups. 

Newark, Ohio—We have workers’ study 
classes in public speaking, economics, etc. 

Racine, Wis.—We are contemplating securing 
the services of a professor from the Wisconsin 
University to conduct our study classes. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Montgomery.—Since the establishment of the 
National Labor Relations Board there has been 
a decrease in violations of workers’ rights. All 
unions are endeavoring to add to their member- 
ship. A large bridge under construction will 
give some work to a portion of the unemployed. 
General business conditions are a little better. 
The carpenters held a barbecue on Labor Day.— 
RoserT V. MULLEN. 

Montgomery.—Since the installation of our 
local compliance officer, chiselers are having to 
pay hundreds of dollars back time, and code 
violations are on the wane. The FERA has 
planned several workers’ study classes. Painters 
and carpenters have fall organizing activities 
under way. The government is spending $5,500- 
000 for the building of colored and white work- 
ers’ homes. We have had splendid cotton and 
corn crops and the merchants expect good busi- 
ness this fall. All stores were closed Labor 
Day and a barbecue and dance were held.— 
C. W. WALLS. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—An investigation is under way on 
the San Diego County Welfare Department and 
grand jury action is pending, due to inhumane 
treatment of unemployed indigents. The FERA 
is now employing about 1,000 workers as a relief 
measure to work on state highways. There has 
been no substantial decrease in the number of 
jobless, although the building trades report some 
increase in work. The FERA has placed all 
workers on budget basis and all applicants are 
compelled to undergo regular “indigent” inves- 
tigation—STANLEY M. GueE. 


Se 


San Pedro.—Code violations are increasing. 
Agreements for longshoremen, seamen and other 
maritime workers are being arbitrated at this 
time. The Union Label League and the clerks 
and teamsters unions have organization cam- 
paigns in progress. Business conditions remain 
the same. A large Labor Day picnic was held 
at Whites Point, four miles from here—CeciL 
O. JoHNsoN. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The local cigarmakers union, which 
in 1933 was almost nil, in 1934 has 250 members 
and succeeded in having their wages raised from 
3 to 16 per cent together with the 49-hour week. 
The efforts of this union also resulted in having 
the wages of 450 employees at the Imperial To- 
bacco Company getting a like increase. A strong 
fight is on with our street railway company, 
which is public owned, and we have been able at 
this time to have our wages maintained. A bar- 
tenders’ union has been formed.—F. O’ConNeEL. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Code violations are increasing but 
we can not get complaints from employees in 
written form. We need two labor repres€nta- 
tives on compliance board. The agreement of 
the motion picture operators and stage employees 
is up for consideration. This coming fall the 
painters, retail clerks and musicians plan organ- 
ization activities. Some little local repair work 
is all that is being done at present to improve 
employment conditions —FRrANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Dalton.—The stretch-out, overload and piece- 
rate reduction in textiles continue to give us 


*Information in this section is from organizers’ reports for August, 1934. 
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trouble, but recently we have been suc- 
cessful in having an adjustment of piece- 
rate reduction which gave four weavers at the 
Cotton Crown Mills back pay. One road paving 
project is under way but employment will not 
be increased to any great extent. Business con- 
ditions are better but not in proportion to in- 
creased cost of living. A committee was ap- 
pointed to cooperate with all organized labor 
in staging a Labor Day parade and in having 
addresses by speakers—Tom V. Crow. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington—Code administration has not 
improved and violations are increasing. The 
school teachers and building service employees 
have a good agreement with the Board of Edu- 
cation. The bond issue, carried last November 
and sponsored by organized labor, for a storm 
sewer to be built by Bloomington, has been OK’d 
by the government and bonds are being sold for 
the project. Prices are going up all the time 
for the business man, which is hard on the work- 
ing man with no job or small wages to meet the 
same. The local Trades and Labor Assembly 
voted in favor of a large celebration on 
Labor Day which was a parade with all 
American Federation of Labor members and 
business men who are with us 100 per cent in 
putting out floats. Several locals will also have 
floats. The majority of the members will wear 
union-made caps. We extended a country- 
wide invitation for all trade-unionists to cele- 
brate with us. A dance followed the parade 
and the dance floor was built at our park by 
the union building crafts. Brother John Walker 
and Sister Lillian Herstein made addresses. 
A union of gas station attendants has been or- 
ganized.—JoHN LANHAM. 

Champaign-Urbana.—We, as employees of the 
local public utility, the Illinois Power and Light 
Corporation of Champaign-Urbana Division, or- 
ganized our local in September, 1933. From the 
very first the company used coercion and intimi- 
dation in every way possible. Promises of better 
jobs and of financial aid to those who were not 
making enough to make ends meet were offered 
to employees who would drop out of the union. 
Some of the members were even slurred by the 
company officials for their union activities. To 
use further pressure the company laid off fifteen 
of our members on December 15, 1933. Our case 
was then referred to the Chicago Regional Labor 
Board and the hearing was set for April 11, 1934. 
The decision handed down by the board was 
recognition of our union, reinstatement of all 
members laid off and back pay up to the time 
of reinstatement. The company was not repre- 
sented at the hearing but sent a letter stating that 
the Chicago Regional Labor Board did not have 
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any jurisdiction in this case. Immediately after 
this hearing the company started what is called 
the Utilities Operators Association, which is 
nothing more than a company union. The com- 
pany did not comply with the decision given by 
the Regional Board and so, on May 28, 1934, 
the case was heard before the National Labor 
Board in Washington, D. C., and again the com- 
pany was not represented. The decision given 
by this board was that all men laid off should be 
taken back before any new men were hired. The 
company has hired a few new men and the ma- 
jority of our members who were laid off are still 
off and out of employment. Those of our mem- 
bers who have been taken back have had to 
sign up in the company union. Any person start- 
ing to work for this utility must sign up in the 
company’s union. The company revoked their 
Blue Eagle on January 1, 1934, and as yet have 
not signed up in any code and may work the 
men as they deem necessary. The formation of 
their company union has hurt our membership 
very much but the few remaining are fighting 
valiantly to keep our charter. We trust that all 
firms will be forced to display the Blue Eagle 
to keep up President Roosevelt’s program.—L. 
H. REDENBAUGH. 

East St. Louis.—In a number of cases the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has been help- 
ful, but our best results have been obtained 
by personal contact between labor and em- 
ployers without intervention by outsiders. Code 
violations are decreasing. The filling sta- 
tion employees have agreements with about 
95 per cent of their employers. All unions 
are busy organizing. Construction work on a 
subway gives employment to about 50 mechanics 
and work on a canal to about a hundred more. 
There is a slight improvement in the packing in- 
dustry and on railroads, but work in the building 
trades and other businesses is very poor. A 
Labor Day parade and picnic was sponsored 
by the Central Labor Union.—A. H. Curtis. 

Jacksonville.—Practically all unions are con- 
templating fall organizing campaigns. A fed- 
eral-state school for the deaf is being built— 
Cuartes E. Souza. 

Kewanee.—The Trades Assembly is handling 
all organization work and a mass meeting was 
held August 29 for all trades. Street paving, 
airport work of arranging ground and straight- 
ening out the bumps will give work to some of 
our unemployed. J. E. Cassidy was our Labor 
Day speaker and we had general amusements 
of all kinds, including music and games.— 
Ben D. Gast. 

Rockford.—The writer feels that the main diffi- 
culty with the violation of codes is that workers 
are so coerced that they fear loss of jobs if they 
report code violations. Milk wagon drivers se- 
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cured a $6 per week increase in wages. Bakers 
and teamsters have organization plans. A union 
of firefighters has been organized and they are 
making a campaign for a 100 per cent organi- 
zation. Business conditions are not noticeably 
better.—ADOLPH GERMER. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—The bakery and confectionery 
workers have secured an agreement with the 
Opell Baking Company, Vincennes. This local 
is also conducting an organization campaign. 
Housing and sewage projects are under way to 
help the unemployed. There is not much change 
in business conditions. A Labor Day parade 
was held, followed by a carnival, which ran 
for a week.—CarL_ G. HOFFMANN. 

Kokomo.—The Federal Labor Union and other 
locals are planning organization work for this 
fall. Business conditions have been slackening 
up for over a month.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion.—Code violations are increasing. 
To help those out of work some street paving is 
being planned. Business conditions are better. 
We planned for a Labor Day speaker, balloon 
ascension, competitive boxing, swimming and 
diving contest and the selection of a bathing 
beauty at the city park.—ALviIn BARRETT. 

Sullivan.—Filling station employees and truck 
drivers are anticipating organization cam- 
paigns. Work on an airport has been started 
with over $12,000 to be spent for this project 
and a post office to be built to cost about $38,000. 
Business conditions are somewhat better, due to 
the corn and hog money being distributed to the 
farmer. We are cooperating with our neighbor- 
ing city in the celebration of Labor Day.—Hucu 
WILSON. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Code violations are increasing. 
The Iowa State Fair Board agrees to pay the 
prevailing wage and employ union labor. Or- 
ganizing campaigns are being planned by the 
team and truck drivers, laundry workers, gar- 
ment employees, dairy, hosiery and transfer 
workers. A new addition to the post office 
and a new armory are under construc- 
tion. General business conditions are 10 
better. All crafts are 100 per cent for the 
largest Labor Day celebration ever held here, 
and the farmers unions are cooperating with 
us.—JAMEs F. SOUTTER. 


MAINE 


Portland—The writer finds that it is very 
hard to get employees to report code violations 
for fear of losing their jobs and employees suffer 
considerable before they complain. We are con- 
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tinuing our drive to get new members for the 
bakery and confectionery workers and for the 
hotel and restaurant employees. We are antici- 
pating a great deal of work in connection with 
the housing program and Engineer Williamson, 
appointed for Maine on August 21, has already 
begun operations. Business conditions are re- 
ported considerably better by merchants and bus- 
iness firms. The government has cut Portland’s 
allotment to the unemployed about 60 per cent. 
Several large jobs of new stores have been un- 
dertaken, which is handled through the city, 
and workers on these jobs are paid $2 a day 
and which is opposed by a communistic group 
here under the name of the Portland Relief 
Workers Assocation. Clarence R. Burgess and 
Alonzo Young, of the State Federation, have 
been appointed organizers for the textile work- 
ers to assist in unionizing the workers during 
the strike—Franx C. McDonatp. 

Portland.—Code violations are decreasing a 
little. The Central Labor Union has an organ- 
ization campaign in progress. The federal gov- 
ernment’s housing program has been started, 
which, we hope, will give employment—Epwarp 
H. SYLVESTER. 

Sanford.—There are code violations but we 
can not get the workers to report them, even 
though absolute secrecy is assured. Textile 
workers are planning organization activities. 
Some of our construction projects are held up 
temporarily for lack of funds. Business condi- 
tions are no better and the mills are on cur- 
tailed help schedule and machinery in use is 
very meager in numbers. We cannot find out 
definitely the cause, whether lack of orders or 
deliberate shut-downs on employers’ part.—Joz 
M. Harpy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River—We have had many violations of 
codes but I don’t think they have increased. 
The writer assisted in having negotiated and 
signed an agreement with the I. C. T. Motor 
Coach Company. The textile workers are plan- 
ning organizing activities. Business is not much 


better than it was at this time last year. Our 
Labor Day celebration will be very quiet, as the 
unions feel that they can not spend the money.— 
Joun R. Mucuapo. 
Marlboro.—The National 
Board has 
cases are being given 
writing. All unions are working under 
the 1933 agreements. The unions have been 
very successful in adding both old and new 
members to their ranks. There are no new 
projects under way or contemplated at this time. 
A few small repair jobs are being done. Busi- 
ness is about what it has been for the past three 


Labor Relations 
helped somewhat and several 
its attention at this 
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Doing One Job for 
the Most People 


We often hear someone try 
to compare the small-loan plan 
(the lending. methods, pur- 
poses, policies and interest 
charges) used by Household 
Finance Corporation with 
some different loan or credit 
plan. The effort is a confes- 
sion of lack of knowledge. 
Comparisons are impossible, 
because: 


1—Other kinds of loans and 
credit require either higher 
security or higher interest 
and are primarily to help 
people create new debts: 
through investments or ex- 
penditures. 


2—Small loans are made on the 
only security possessed by 
three-fourths of our fami- 
lies, to help people work out 
of debt and to spread the 
cost of emergencies within 
their incomes. 

For more than 20 years 
Household Finance Corpora- 
tion has devoted its entire 
efforts to a single purpose: 
making loans to rehabilitate 
and adjust family finances. It 
has loaned to millions of fami- 
lies on the signatures of hus- 
band and wife without negoti- 


able security. Our office man- 
agers are known to these mil- 
lions as men to whom they can 
bring their most intimate 
money troubles, in confidence, 
and obtain aid fitted to their 
individual needs. 

There are other credit recon- 
struction plans. Many have 
become popular, then disap- 
peared. Ours has withstood 
the attack of the demagogue; 
lived to convince the honest 
enemy of its merit, to enjoy 
the respect of enlightened 
political, social, commercial 
leadership; and to outstrip 
others in public use. 

People frequently ask why 
we do not make other kinds of 
“consumer” loans, or finance 
installment purchases; be- 
come, in fact, a sort of a loan 
“department store” where the 
borrower, not liking one type 
of loan, could select another. 
There are many opportunities 
to swerve from doing well the 
one thing that will serve the 
needs of the most people. 
Often we could avoid the 
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hazard of misinformed and un- 
intelligent, but always tem- 
porary, legislation by chang- 
ing to some camouflaged in- 
terest plan. We have stuck 
to the frank, honest statement 
of our full interest cost in 
clean-cut percentages. 

Bank loans larger than the 
$300 legal limit on small loans 
can be made profitable at in- 
terest rates lower than ours, 
but not more than 15 per cent 
of all families possess the 
negotiable security necessary 
for lower interest. Compara- 


tively few provident, self-re- 
specting families think it is 


good judgment to appeal to 
their friends or to secure en- 
dorsers which might reduce 
the interest on some types of 
loans, by reducing the loss and 
collection expense. 

More than 82 per cent of 
Household loans now out- 
standing were made to fami- 
lies needing money to pay 
debts to merchants and other 
local creditors. Were, the 
loans endorsed by the princi- 
pal creditors, they might be 
less risky, but bringing credi- 
tors “into the picture” would 
prevent confidential, unbiased 
advice to the family for the 
family’s sole benefit. 


The “Household Plan” is: 


METHOD: Loans up to $300 
on the signatures of husband 
and wife and a chattel mort- 
gage. 


INTEREST CHARGES: 
Maximum of 3% and 2% per 
cent per month (lower in 
some larger cities) on unpaid 
balances, openly stated; no 
other charges; no discounts. 


POLICY: That the loan be to 
reduce rather than increase 
the family’s obligations. 


PURPOSE: Financial rehabili- 
tation of the borrowers. 


Approximately 300,000 fami- 
lies borrow from Household 
on this plan every year. Their 
incomes average $165 per 
month and the average loan is 
$185. Borrowers are also fur- 
nished with money manage- 
ment and “Better Buyman- 
ship” plans suitable to their 
individual needs, obviously 
one of the most necessary 
phases of doing this one job 
well. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


**Your Doctor of Family Finances’’ 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(Reprints of this series of advertise- 


ments will be mailed on request to 
the Division of Research.) 
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years. The unions organized a field day, with 
some speakers of national reputation, for Labor 
Day.—Joun T. Tucker. 

South Hadley Falis.—A lot of chiseling is going 
on in most industries, especially the textiles on the 
stretch-out. The writer, in visiting the locals, ad- 
vises them to take up the matter of adult educa- 
tion for the winter months. No new agreements, 
but we have two cases before the Massachusetts 
State Board of Arbitration—the Mabson Silk 
Company and the Silk and Rayon Workers Union 
No. 1928, and the American Tissue Company and 
the Pulp and Sulphite Workers Union of Holyoke. 
The Central Labor Union, the textile union and 
the paper workers and finishers have organiza- 
tion plans. State roads and PWA work are 
under way. Business conditions are no better.— 
MICHAEL J. McLAIN. 

Wakefield—The Gas Industry Management, 
for which the writer works, is willing to bargain 
collectively with the elected representatives of 
their employees and has complied with the code 
laws governing it. Code violations are decreas- 
ing. The workers educational committee, spon- 
sored by the Boston Central Labor Union, is 
planning to establish classes in surrounding cities. 
Several locals have received adjustments which 
in reality amount to flat increases for all union 
men. All of the unions in the gas and byproduct 
coke industries are planning an intensive organ- 
izing campaign. Many construction jobs are 
planned that will give temporary work at small 
wages. When men battle one another for a $12 
a week job, conditions need more drastic reme- 
dies than the CVA, CWA, etc. The writer will 
represent the New England Council of Utility 
Workers in the Labor Day parade in Hartford, 
Conn.— JAMES NELSON. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—We do not have the right coop- 
eration with the Detroit office handling codes, 
etc., on matters we take up with them. There 
are not as many code complaints made as in the 
past. A union of teamsters and chauffeurs has 
been formed. Prospects are good for the organ- 
ization of gas station employees. A new post 
office, court house and jail are to be built. We 
planned a large picnic and dance for Labor Day, 
with a beauty parade contest, the winner of 
which is to get a trip to the world’s fair at Chi- 
cago.—GEorGE HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls—Code violations are in- 
creasing but due to present activities we expect 
fewer violations in the future. Contact has been 
made with Mr. Becker of St. Paul, who is con- 
nected with the FERA for adult emergency edu- 
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cation, and as a result we are to have a study 
class. Construction work on the federal post 
office began September 15. Business is holding 
its own compared with last year at this time and 
there is a feeling that better times are in sight. 
A joint celebration is planned for Labor Day 
between International Falls and Ft. Frances, On- 
tario—Haro_p REIcu. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis.—Hotel men are returning the Blue 
Eagle. Very few retail and service trades are 
observing minimum and maximum wages. Plans 
are under way for study classes this winter. The 
brick and clay workers have agreements pending 
with the LaClede Christy Clay Products and 
Parker Russell Clay Products Companies; the 
bakery workers with the Union Biscuit Company 
and the cement workers with the Alpha Cement 
Company. Bridge and structural iron workers 
have taken over Federal Labor Union No. 18487. 
The bond issue passed last spring to start working 
projects is being held up awaiting action by the 
board of aldermen on tax measures. General 
business conditions are better. A picnic was 
held at Forest Park on Labor Day.—Jerry L. 
HANKS. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—We have a_ representative 
attending the Workers’ Education College at 
Denver. With few exceptions all unions 
have agreements. Painters have recently signed 
with employers for the 5-day week, 6-hour day 
at $1.20 an hour. Laundry workers are actively 
organizing. Considerable road work is under 
way. General business conditions are better. 
A Labor Day parade is to be held and cash 
prizes of $750 will be awarded for floats, sports 
and other events. Among the features will be 
a free-for-all pony ride limited to non-profes- 
sionals. There will be motorcycle and bicycle 
races, foot races, etc., with a minstrel show and 
dancing in the evening —Homer WHITMORE. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—There has been very little compli- 
ance with the codes and the situation is not 
getting any better as far as the writer can see. 
We are planning study classes in conjunction 
with the university and other groups. Most of 
our unions are planning an organization drive. 
There are very few projects under way to help 
those out of work and doubtless the contractors 
will be allowed to cheat the same as now. Busi- 
ness conditions are decidedly worse on account 
of the drought. A Labor Day picnic was held 
and addresses made.—Britr Pryor. 
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gas Do the work yourself—in half the 
usual time, at very little cost! 

Out of the Johnson Wax laboratories 
have come two wonderful new products, 
Johnson’s Auto Cleaner, and Johnson's 
Special Auto Wax. 

Together they constitute an amazin, 
new wax method by means of which you 
yourself can restore the lost of 
your cat's finish —and keep that 
intact with a minimum of effort, and at 
very little cost. 

You will be 
amazed at how 
a 
this entirely new 
kind of cleaner 

SEND COUPON 

FOR LIBERAL 
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removes scum, traffic dirt and dullness. It 
is quick! lied —and dries to a white 
der. When this der is wiped off, 
the dirt and dullness come with it— 
without scratching or injuring the finish. 
To keep the finish looking beautiful, 
“pply the new Auto Wax. It will protect 
e finish from sun, rain, dirt, scratches. 
Dust will slide off. An occasional rewax- 
ing maintains the beauty of the car. And 
in between times, rubbing with a cloth 
keeps it clean. 
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1. AUTO CLEANER 


@ S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AF-10 , Racine, Wisconsin 


‘ O Johnson's Auto Cleaner 
Please send me trial size of Johnson's Auto Wax 
(Enciose 10¢ for one — 20¢ for both) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—All locals are interested now in 
organization activities. There are some new 
shoe concerns planning to come here. Business 
conditions remain about the same. The price of 
coal increased September 1.—Epwarp W. Ho t- 
DEN 


NEW JERSEY 


Plainfield——The central body has charge 
of workers’ study classes. We are endeavor- 
ing to stimulate a general organization cam- 
paign through the medium of the Central 
Labor Union. Business conditions seem to be 
worse as the number asking for relief is increas- 
ing. The recently organized federal labor union 
is being hammered by the boss of the shop 
where most of them work and the union secre- 
tary fired, being told he has been unsatis- 
factory for years. The other employees have 
been called to the office and told they will have 
to drop the union or get out of the shop. All of 
these employees have been working for this firm 
for ten years or more. Efforts have been made 
to have the boss take a different attitude but 
without success.—Epwarp V. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


New York City—The writer, representing the 
entire silk branch of the textile industry, can not 
speak of any one locality, but on the whole would 
say that the number of code violations is about 
the same. There is a constant drive for members. 
Where the community depends upon silk, condi- 
tions are exceptionally bad due to the severe 
slump for the past four months. The writer on 
Labor Day made an address at the dedi- 
cation of the Alberta Bachman Memorial at 
Stroudsburg, Pa.—FraNK SCHWEITZER. 

Seaford, L. I—The writer finds no increase 
or decrease in code violations but feels that most 
violations occur against members who are active 
in their unions. Contracts are being prepared to 
be presented to all woven label manufacturers on 
October 1. All woven label locals of the United 
Textile Workers of America have a campaign 
on at present and expect to continue until they 
are 100 per cent organized. Work is being done 
on the New York State Park on Long Island, on 
the Jones Branch State Park and the extension 
of the Sunrise Highway. In the woven labels 
booking orders have increased. General busi- 
ness conditions are no better—Henry Lupwic. 
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Troy.—Machinists, iron workers and laundry 
employees have negotiated agreements. Efforts 
are being made to organize the shirt and collar 
workers. Shirt and collar cutters are now 100 per 
cent organized and about 70 per cent of the shirt 
and collar workers have been added to the ranks. 
A new post office building, to cost about $650,000 
is to be built. While general business conditions 
are better, there is still lots of room for improve- 
ment. The shirt and collar industry is rapidly 
improving, as are the metal trades—J. Ernest 
Goopwin. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—The stretch-out and overload are 
still in full force, with one man doing a three- 
man job. Code violations are increasing rapidly. 
One of our hotels, owned by one of the outstand- 
ing capitalists, lost the Blue Eagle for labor 
violations and chiseling on the workers’ wages. 
We have a closed shop agreement with one of the 
largest dry-cleaning plants here, Johnson & 
Provost, and as a result their business is picking 
up, for it is being patronized by all unions here. 
We have only one small project under way but it 
does not relieve the unemployment much and in- 
dications are this winter will be the worst we've 
had. On Labor Day all building trades men will 
march and the textile workers will have the most 
representatives in the parade as their union is 
the largest local here —ALBert P. BEcK. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—The Trades and Labor As- 
sembly is trying to organize classes for 
the workers. One city project is under 
consideration. Due to the drought through- 
out the entire state there is not much pros- 
pect for business conditions to improve. Plans 
are being made for our 23d Labor Day 
celebration, which includes speaking by promi- 
nent civic and labor leaders, sports program 
and picnic.—LAWRENCE J. MERO. 


OHIO 


Ashland.—When it is a question of competi- 
tion and price of goods the codes are followed 
and enforced, but the labor provisions are winked 
at. The unemployed teachers will conduct 
classes and registration is now being held. The 
Eagle Rubber Company case came before the 
Cleveland Regional Labor. Board on September 
4. We have just had the last of a series of 
six open-air meetings to educate the workers 
along union lines. The Musking Valley conser- 
vation project will employ a large number of 
men for several years, but actual work will not 
begin for several months. Practically all fac- 
tories are working fewer hours than previously. 
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Because we are few in number the Ashland 
unions are going to Mansfield on Labor Day, 
where there will be a parade, athletics, etc— 
Joun W. BauMAN. 

Cincinnati.—Leather and match workers are 
planning organization activities. Business con- 
ditions seem to get worse. We had a Labor Day 
picnic.—James TONE. 

Lancaster.—There is a lack of proper facili- 
ties to enforce codes. The federal employment 
relief has a mattress factory ready to stari and 
is also giving work on public highways, etc. 
Our Labor Day celebration was a big event for 
us as it was the first one to be held here. All 
unions are working for membership. General 
business conditions are better except in the glass 
industry, where things are very slack.—Epwarp 
J. Heston. 

Marion.—The restaurants do not pay the 
wages and work longer hours than they should 
under the code. Federal Labor Union No. 1823 
has an agreement with the Forest Glen Memorial 
Park Association. More are on relief than 
ever.—FrepD Davis. 

Middletown.—Code violations are increasing 
and in the smaller concerns and small service 
and retail stores violations are numerous. As 
the workers in these concerns are unorganized 
they are afraid to report code violations. A few 
FERA projects are planned that will help a 
little. Business conditions the past month have 
been very bad. We had a Labor Day cele- 
bration and picnic at the boathouse grounds, with 
dancing, games, speaking, etc. This our 28th 
celebration—Gus MILgs. 

Newark.—We have workers’ study classes 
in public speaking, economics, etc. Bar- 
tenders, milk drivers and retail clerks have 
organization campaigns in pfogress. Several 
city projects are being planned to help 
give work to the unemployed. We staged 
a large celebration on Labor Day, starting in the 
morning with a large parade of al! union men 
and women in line, followed by an address 
by James J. Wilson, and free amusements of 
all kinds. This was our 49th celebration— 
Epcar E. BAKER. 

Springfield.—Organizing, establishing contrac- 
tual relations with employers and growing inter- 
est in Labor’s nonpartisan political activities 
are the leading features of the local labor move- 
ment. Building workers, as construction work 
develops, are increasing membership in their 
unions. School teachers are nearly 100 per cent 
organized. Other school employees are planning 
to organize. Gains in membership are being 
made in the metal and miscellaneous trades. All 
printing trades unions have negotiated new 
wage scales. Typographical union recently 
made a new contract. It provides for an increase 
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of $6 per week. It covers employees in the 
Daily News and the Sun, James M. Cox publi- 
cations. Similar contracts have been made by 
the pressmen, the stereotypers and the electro- 
typers. Labor’s nonpartisan political campaign 
is getting under way. This correspondent has 
been nominated for Congress on the Democratic 
ticket. He is receiving the endorsement of trade 
unions in the district, including railroad unions. 
A study is being made of the qualifications of 
candidates. A. “Vic” Donahey, former governor 
of Ohio and former member of typographical 
union, candidate for United States Senator on 
the Democratic ticket and opponent of Senator 
S. D. Fess, will be supported by organized labor. 
Fess has launched his attack on the New Deal. 
In Bellefontaine there is a new central labor 
union. Several unions have been organized. 
Unions have been organized in Fairfield among 
the cement workers and in Xenia among build- 
ing craftsmen. Cement workers won their strike 
in the effort to organize. Construction work by 
the government on Wright and Patterson air- 
ports will be largely done by union labor. 
Springfield, Xenia and Dayton union men are 
employed on the work. Public work projects in 
Springfield now under way or soon to be started 


involve an additional expenditure of more than 
$1,500,000. Another effort is likely to be made 
to enact sales tax legislation when Governor 
White calls the general assembly into special 
session this fall. Organized labor, merchants, 
grocers and farmers will oppose. Teachers 
unions favor income taxes to operate the public 
schools. There has been a recession in work 
during the summer months. Conditions are ex- 
pected to improve with the approach of fall. 
Distressed farmers and home owners have been 
greatly benefited through the Federal Farm Loan 
Administration and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. The housing program is not mak- 
ing much progress in this section. It is yet too 
early to make a careful analysis—C. W. Ricn. 

Toledo.—In plants where no unions exist viola- 
tions are flagrant and we have no way of checking 
on them. Workers’ study classes are under con- 
sideration. It is our intention to put on a general 
organizing campaign in industries not organized. 
A contract is to be let for a new Y.M.C.A., and 
we are trying to have it made a union job. 
Plans are under way for a mooring basin which 
will employ many men. This is a government 
project. Prospects for a housing project are 
fair, entailing approximately $6,000,000. Busi- 
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ness conditions have become worse the last sev- 
eral months. Relief rolls are greater than at 
any previous time. The Central Labor Union 
had a large Labor Day parade and approx- 
imately 18,000 men and women paraded. A 
picnic was held in the afternoon—Orn W. 
BRACcH, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.—In the silk industry, the minimum 
wage set by the code has become the maximum. 
Code violations are increasing. Branch No. 10 
of the American Federation of Silk Workers is 
planning organization activities this fall. <A 
picnic by all unions and a mass meeting was 
our Labor Day celebration—SamueL Macari. 

Altoona.—We are trying to organize the shop 
crafts of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Indications 
are that this will be the worst winter we’ve had 
since the depression started. We are planning 
for observance of Labor Day but, due to the fact 
that we are short of funds and there are so many 
out of work, it will be not be very elaborate — 
Joun T. WELLER. 

Erie-—The previous compliance board, domi- 
nated by the Chamber of Commerce, fav- 
ored employers, establishing conditions hard 
to overcome. Code violations appear to 
be increasing and employees fear to make 
reports, as many have been laid off for “un- 
known reasons” because of their activities. 
The stereotypers and electrotypers employed on 
the Daily Times and Dispatch-Herald have been 
organized 100 per cent, as are the assistants 
in these two plants. Teamsters and chauffeurs 
also organized four large trucking concerns. 
Machinists, rubber workers, molders and teach- 
ers have organization activities in progress. 
Building construction is at a standstill, with no 
projects in view. The RWD has some work 
still uncompleted, which is giving 18 hours per 
week work. Business improvement has been 
considerable but wages are still far below the 
increased cost of living. The Blue Eagle has 
worked wonders for big business but has proven 
a “dud” as far as labor is concerned. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union held a demonstration and 
celebration at Waldameer Park, with the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, John A. Phillips, as speaker.—Jessz L. 
BoyYLe. 

Holsopple—Plans are under way for work- 
ers’ study classes. Truck drivers have se- 
cured agreements with the Runzo Produce 
and Tulip Bottling companies. Gas station at- 
tendants have organizing campaigns under way. 
Due to the closing of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany business is not good. Our Labor Day 
parade included organized labor in four coun- 
ties with a mass meeting, picnic and speaking at 
Johnstown.—Ear_ Marois. 
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Jeanette—Rubber workers are planning to 
add to their membership. Several local proj- 
ects are under way to help those out of work. 
Business conditions are worse, as almost 
every industry has laid off workers in the 
past month and several have shut down, one 
being the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, which 
closed for a week and is now operating on part 
time. One glass factory has closed its doors. 
The Central Labor Union sponsored a Labor 
Day parade and picnic and all unions are work- 
ing hard to make a big showing. Our central 
body has a representation of about 4,000 union 
workers.—ALFRED A. Ernst. 

Lewistown.—No new agreements have been 
negotiated. Rayon and bakery and confec- 
tionery workers have organizing activities 
going on. Government work is to start to help 
those out of employment. Business conditions 
are worse here. A parade and mass meeting is 
planned for Labor Day—Wiutuiam H. ALLison. 

McKeesport.—Code violations remain about 
the same in number. All the steel unions are 
planning organization campaigns this fall. We 
are trying to get RFC money to start about 14 
new projects to help the unemployment situation 
here. While the works were going business was 
very good but with the steel mills closed it is as 
bad as ever. The Central Labor Union and all 
other unions held a Labor Day picnic at Glass- 
port.—Louis Movic. 

Meadville-—The Central Labor Union is 
having an organization campaign to assist all 
unions. General business conditions are better. 
City firemen and the Central Labor Union will 
have a picnic on Labor Day.—L. P. ALpricu. 

York.—While code violations are decreasing, 
certain evils still exist. The York Federation 
of Trades Unions is conducting an educa- 
tional forum on labor problems. The amaga- 
mated clothing workers are planning study 
classes. The following crafts have negotiated 
agreements: laundry, textile and amalgamated 
clothing workers. The Federation of Trades 
Unions of York, the typographical workers, amal- 
gamated clothing and hosiery employees, cigar- 
makers and machinists have organization pro- 
grams under way. Relief workers are being laid 
off. A huge joint picnic and rally of all labor 
unions and farmers of the county was held 
at Fairmount Park with about 15,000 in at- 
tendance.—HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg.—All unions are out to have their 
locals 100 per cent strong this winter. General 


business conditions are better. A basket picnic 
and big parade was planned for Labor Day.— 
E, P. Berry. 
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TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—The plumbers, painters, plas- 
terers and carpenters reached a satisfac- 
tory agreement with the S. H. Kress & 
Company on the rebuilding of their local store 
and the prevailing union scale of wages is being 
paid to the above crafts. Local Union No. 2207 
of the Textile Workers is busy with an organ- 
izing campaign. An addition to the local post 
office is being built at a cost of $100,000. Gen- 
eral business has slightly improved.—D. C. Lone. 

Nashville——From the great number of com- 
plaints being filed the writer believes that code 
violations are increasing. A. night school for 
the working class has been started. Bookbinders, 
painters, carpenters, steam fitters and plumbers 
have organizing campaigns under way. Postal 
Telegraph boys are trying to form a union. Over 
$5,000,000 is planned to be spent for projects to 
help give work to the unemployed. We ar- 
ranged for the best Labor Day program that 
our limited resources would permit.—E. E. Woop- 
WARD. 


TEXAS 


Longview.—Code violations are on the in- 
crease. Laundry workers are drawing $1 per 
day of 8 hours and working 6 days a week. The 
code of fair competition for construction is being 
openly violated. Carpenters’ agreement is up 
with a wage increase. Negotiations are still 
pending. To help the unemployed projects of 
all kinds are being planned. Business has im- 
proved quite a bit in this locality. A gigantic 
parade of 2,000 cars and floats through the heart 
of the worid’s greatest airfield was our Labor 
Day celebration. About 10,000 people took part. 
—R. R. RoLanp. 

Texarkana.—We find the more codes to go 
into effect the more violations. Although they 
use the Blue Eagle the cotton garment code is 
ignored in two plants here. The Chamber of 
Commerce has gone cold on the NRA. Some 
small new buildings are under way and quite 
a lot of remodeling is being done——Cnas. J. 
MAUNSELL, 

Waco.—Fifty-two families, approximating 200 
people, were placed in the cotton fields last week. 
The labor council is planning a campaign to 
unionize the unorganized workers here. A new 
post office is being built. Business is getting bet- 
ter for the cotton picker—B. F. SHEAROD. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—Very few codes are being enforced, as 
the enforcement is in the hands of the employers 
and they will not do anything. Conditions seem 
to be about the same as they were before the codes 
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went into effect. Most all unions are deing what 
they can to help the assembly in its organization 
work, but the employers are doing everything 
possible to keep their employees from organizing. 
As far as we can find out no new projects are 
being planned here. What has been done has 
not helped the regular construction employees, 
as they are. under the FERA and this organiza- 
tion has made many new construction employees 
as the regular employees will not be subject to 
the domination of the committee and sign the 
paupers’ oath necessary to work on them.—T. E. 
Myers, 


VERMONT 


Winooski—Appeals from all sources have 
been made to Robert W. Bruere and his 
board, asking for a decision one way or 
another in the Lakeside Cotton Company con- 
troversy pertaining to the stretch-out system, 
with absolutely no results. Code violations are 
increasing in all trades and the negligence on 
the part of the above board has a tendency to 
encourage violators. Some of our unions have 
begun to formulate plans for educational classes 
this coming winter and we are encouraging them 
in their endeavors. The Vermont State Feder- 
ation of Labor has organization plans under way. 
Conditions in the woolen and worsted industry 
are worse now than a year ago, due, without 
a doubt, to overproduction or low wages causing 
underconsumption. We had a big parade on 
Labor Day.—Louis J. GUILMET. 


VIRGINIA 


Hopewell.—Code violations are decreasing. 
Study classes are being planned both at Rich- 
mond and Petersburg for the workers through 
the efforts of the Central Labor Union. The 
luggage and rayon workers have organization 
plans under way, as have the painters at Peters- 
burg. Some small city projects are planned to 
help give out work. Business has not improved. 
The Petersburg-Hopewell Central Labor Union 
had an outing on Labor Day for the mem- 
bers on Rayon Local Union No. 2170 who were 
on strike against the Tubize Company.—GEorGE 
E. MoornHouse. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Welch—There has been some discussion 
of labor study classes but so far they have 
not been formed. We feel industrial . edu- 
cation is very vital to the labor movement. 
The retail clerks have secured agreements with 
about sixteen stores. The laundry workers are 
negotiating with about four laundry and dry 
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cleaning plants. The barbers’ union has launched 
a campaign among beauticians. The Central 
Labor Union is planning a campaign for all 
crafts in McDowell County. An aviation field 
is under construction cn a mountain top near 
here which gives employment to several men. 
Business has been very quiet but is on the mend. 
Some mines are opening up and operating from 


three to five days a week, and the outlook is very ° ° 
promising for good business this fall. The Cen- y as a @ 


tral Labor Union held a large celebration for 
e 
Corporation 


Labor Day.—E. L. Douctas. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine—Whenever we hear of code viola- 
tions and endeavor to correct them, we SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
are hampered by complainants because they ’ 
fear losing their jobs. We are contemplat- 
ing securing the services of a professor from 
the Wisconsin University to conduct our study 
classes. Meat cutters and butcher workers, 
laundry employees, teamsters, auto accessory ? 
workers, bakers and painters have negotiated 
agreements. We are constantly organizing. A 
sewage plant to cost $1,000,000 is to be built 
which will give work to about 600 men. Plans 
are to have the largest parade in our history this 
Labor Day to be followed by a picnic—Georce 
J. SONNEN. 




















Ride an INDIAN 


For Health, Pleasure and Economy 


An Indian Motorcycle has just smashed the coast to coast 
speed record set up by Cannonball Baker in a “Stutz.” 








Another Indian recently traveled from Texas to New 
York with a total cost to the rider of $20. This included 
food, lodging, gas, oil and repairs. 


INDIAN MOTOCYCLE CO. : Springfield, Mass. 

















